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This Thing Called Technique 


By ALLENE CORLISS 


You want to write a story. You have a plot. Not 
a startlingly, original plot but a good, sound, 
fool-proof magazine plot, one of the ten or 
twelve perhaps that appear more or less regularly 
year after year. You have, say, a girl and two 
men, or two men and a girl. Or perhaps you have 
a man and a girl and a horse. Anyway, you have 
three of something. The well-known triangle. 
And more recently it has been a man, a girl, and 
a boat rather than horse .. . 

But that is beside the point. You have a story 
to tell. And you can write pleasant, smooth- 
reading narrative and good, competent dialogue. 
Not the most sparkling dialogue you’ve ever read 
perhaps, but good enough. And you have a flair 
for creating characters. That is, your people are 
good three-dimensional, warm-blooded men and 
women. They’re attractive and likable, or they’re 
convincingly selfish and mean-spirited, or what- 
ever you want them to be. 

Now then. You are all set. You have a story to 
tell, you have created some interesting people, 
you have some excellent dialogue. But something 
is wrong. The story doesn’t come off. It doesn’t 
click. Even your best friend will tell you that no 
editor will buy it. 

But it is doubtful if they can tell you what is 
wrong with it. And ten times out of ten, it is that 
old devil technique rearing its ugly head. 

You have all the necessary ingredients for a 
short story but you haven’t put them together 
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skillfully. A story is like a jig saw puzzle... 
you can have all the pieces but unless you fit them 
together perfectly, you have nothing at all. 

But there is one encouraging thing about all 
this. Technique, which at least when applied to 
fiction writing, means simply the ability to handle 
your material successfully, can be learned. And 
it is the one thing, I believe, about fiction writing 
that can be learned. 

I don’t for a moment think that if you lack it, 
you can be taught “plot construction.” I don’t 
believe you can be taught to create authentic, life 
and blood characters in twelve lessons. I don’t 
think you can be taught to write crisp, amusing 
dialogue. You can improve what plot sense you 
already have, you can become increasingly pro- 
fessional at writing dialogue and more expert at 
creating characters. But these things are pri- 
marily, I believe, gifts you are born with, like 
being able to play the piano by ear or do mental 
arithmetic. If you have them, you are a writer 
and if you don’t have them, you aren’t, and noth- 
ing can be done about it. 

But something can be done about developing 
technique. In other words, you can be taught how 
to put your story together so it will stick! And 
it is the one difference between the professional 
and the amateur writer. One may have as great 
a creative talent as the other but the amateur 
doesn’t know how to use his properly. 

Very well. Then how can he learn ? There seem 
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to be two ways. He can employ a professional 
writer to work with him, showing him step by 
step where he has failed to make the most of his 
material . . . or he can study the stories that 
appear steadily in the magazines. This means 
literally tearing them to pieces to see what makes 
them tick. Analyzing them paragraph by para- 
graph to see how a certain author achieves the 
effect you are trying to achieve with your story. 

Select a story with the same general plot com- 
plications as your own . . . don’t worry, this 
won't be difficult, or if it is, you had better dis- 
card your own story immediately as the chances 
are, it will have little, if any, sales value. Having 
found this story which is a successful treatment 
of what you are trying to do, then follow the 
methods used assiduously. 

Don’t worry about not being original. At least 
don’t worry at this point. And don’t confuse 
technique with style. They are two different 
things. Your style is what makes anything you 
write uniquely yours. It is your trade mark. It 
belongs to you and you can do with it what you 
will. It is to your writing what your personality 
is to you as a person. 

But technique is something quite different. It 
is utterly impersonal. It should be approached in 
a completely detached, hard-boiled frame of 
mind. Like the frame of mind in which you 
would go about learning to drive an automobile, 
or run an adding machine or knit a sweater. A 
young medical student learns to do an appen- 
dectomy by doing it exactly as he has watched 
more skillful and experienced men do it. Later, 
he may develop a different way of performing 
the operation . . . but while he is learning to be 
a surgeon, he does it as he has seen it done. 

The beginning writer must be content to learn 
his profession the same way. Later, after he has 
learned by observation how to walk, he can run 
and leap if he wants to . . . but he has to learn 
to walk first. And it is a tedious and completely 
imitative performance. 

I have always been astonished in reading ad- 
vice to beginning writers, and I have read tons 
of it, that almost never are they told to go di- 
rectly to the published magazine story to find 
out what they want to know. 

If this case method is used, what then, do you 
learn? 

In analyzing a published short story, you will 
discover three things. First, that the story is 


divided into several clean-cut, separate scenes 
that nevertheless are dependent one on another. 
Secondly, you will discover that these scenes are 
between either two major characters or two 
minor characters or a minor and a major char- 
acter. Thirdly, you will find that each scene car- 
ries the story definitely ahead. That each one 
drastically advances the action. In other words, 
in a short story there is no room for scenes in 
which we are merely introduced and allowed to 
get acquainted with characters. In a novel, yes. 
But in a short story this has to be combined with 
moving your story toward its climax. 

Now then, reduced to its simplest explanation, 
technique is merely knowing how to handle these 
three problems. Most beginning writers make 
either the mistake of having too few scenes, in 
which case their story is thin and colorless, or of 
having too many in which case it is cluttered and 
dull. Learn, then, to choose exactly the right num- 
ber of scenes in which to tell your story. Not too 
many. Not too few. When you know how to do 
this you will have gone a long way toward being 
able to write a successful commercial story, pro- 
viding of course, that you have the other attri- 
butes mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

Next, learn to make these scenes dramatic and 
important by giving them to the right people. 
There can be nothing emotionally exciting about 
a scene between minor characters. Scenes be- 
tween major and minor characters are often 
necessary but they should be avoided whenever 
possible. Keep your scenes, then, as much as pos- 
sible between major characters. Between two or 
more people who are in direct emotional, physical 
or mental conflict. 

Having chosen exactly the right number of 
scenes and given them to the right people, you 
have then only to make sure that each scene is 
important to the action of the story. If it slows 
the story down, it should be eliminated. On the 
other hand, if it gives away the climax, ruins the 
dramatic suspense without which no story can 
survive, it doesn’t belong there. Because, in the 
end, no story is any better than its weakest scene. 

All this may sound confusing and difficult. It 
isn’t. It is really just learning how to use certain 
creative muscles . . . and it’s the difference be- 
tween selling a story or not selling it. The best 
plot in the world, the finest character delineation, 
and the most sparkling dialogue will avail you 
nothing if your technique is faulty. 
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How to Use Good English 


By LOUIS PAUL 


Author of No More Trouble for Jedwick, 1934 O. Henry Memorial Award story, and of current fiction in 
Esquire, etc. 


“It 1s necessary,” begins your school grammar, 
“to master the essentials of grammar as a prepa- 
ration in the use of good English.” Good English, 
you will learn if you read on, is the following of 
rigid rules laid down by the authors of grammar 
books and laws backed up by quotations from an 
impressive list of Victorian authors. Pedagogues 
assume that the students of their grammars pos- 
sess English and the purpose of the text book 
is to teach that English precision. Yet there are 
amazingly few uses for precise English and those 
that exist may invariably be mastered by a pre- 
cise mind. Of what use is skill in the delicate 
placing of a predicate to the correspondent who 
wishes to inform you that the last tierce of hog 
casings you delivered was not up to snuff and, in 
fact, stank the place up? 

I have prayed for a long time that some genius 
of the people would come out of the wilderness 
with a grammar book beginning, “A sentence is a 
statement that makes sense,” skipping all the 
blather about a noun being the name of some- 
thing, a verb that part of speech which asserts 
or predicates something. He would explain that 
the statement, “I ain’t got no money,” is a sen- 


tence which not only makes sense but tragically 
good sense, and that if it does not violate your 
perception of fitness no amount of bullying you 
with talk of double negatives and inclusive con- 
tractions is going to change your taste or the fact 
that you are without ready cash. The latter, our 
genius no doubt will inform us, is the more 
important factor. 

There are, unquestionably, uses for good Eng- 
lish. But not many. In reading the modern novel, 
for example, I find few of our authors using con- 
sistently good English. They fling their objective 
whoms about with a carelessness which is the 
despair of Mr. Franklin P. Adams and Profes- 
sor William Lyon Phelps, sneer at syntax, run 
over into indefensible idiom, divorce their in- 
finitives and suspend prepositions with pagan 
abandon. Mr. Theodore Dreiser has been accused 
of every linguistic crime listed by grammatical 
Gladstones. Yet he remains the most distin- 
guished of our story tellers, his novels of mani- 
fest vitality and beauty. Mr. William Faulkner 
runs up and down the ladders of grammatical 
construction like a fireman rescuing children 
from a burning building ; he has no time for ex- 





The other day a friend of mine, a charming 
and intelligent woman who earns a very hand- 
some living writing feature articles, came to me 
with a story. She said, “I wish you would read 
this and tell me what is wrong with it. I know 
enough about writing to know that the style is 
pleasant, the characters are real and interesting, 
and the dialogue is all right. Besides this, there 
is nothing wrong with the plot. But there’s some- 
thing wrong with the story. What is it ?” 
I read it. She was right. She had a sound plot 
. one that appears every now and then in the 
best magazines and is always good for a sale pro- 
viding it is adequately handled. She had some 
pleasant people, some nice bits of atmosphere, 
and some excellent dialogue. She even had a 
good title. She called her story “Technique.” 
And, ironically enough, it was the one thing 
the story lacked. It fell to pieces badly half way 
through . . . in other words, there was no sus- 
pense, no drama, no emotional climax. She 


hadn’t put her story together properly. She had 
all the elements of a good yarn but she had failed 
to use them. Had her technique been equal to her 
plot, her characters, and her dialogue, she would 
have had a salable story. It was simple enough to 
point out to her where she had failed and why, 
and now she will undoubtedly re-write the story 
and sell it to a good market. 

And so, I say to all you who are “borderline” 
cases, who almost sell but not quite, look to your 
technique and if your trouble is there, you are 
lucky. ... 

If editors tell you that you haven’t anything to 
say, if they tell you that your characters are 
wooden and lifeless, if they tell you that your 
dialogue is dull and unconvincing, then you were 
probably not born to write fiction and had 
better forget about it. But if they tell you 
that your technique is poor then get busy and 
improve it. Because, believe me, beloved, you 


Can. ... 
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hibitionistic graces. Our newspapers, over the 
furious protests of Mr. Stanley Walker, are 
mountainous fleshpots of indescribably bad Eng- 
lish, yet they manage to tell us about love nests 
and shipwrecks and Roosevelt’s broken promises 
with vigor and clarity, which our genius would 
inform us is infinitely more important than pre- 
cision and good taste. There is an American edi- 
tor who warned his reporters that he would fire 
the first man he caught using good taste. He was 
a vulgar newspaperman, perhaps, but successful. 

If, however, Dreiser is an unfeeling igno- 
ramus by the rules of school book perpetrators, 
according to our own genius from the wilderness 
Miss Gertrude Stein, E. E. Cummings, et al, are 
no authors at all, since they consistently violate 
his cardinal maxim that a sentence is a statement 
that makes sense. Sense to whom? is the obvious 
question our genius would be compelled to an- 
swer, and while I am not as well acquainted with 
his theories as I should like to be, I have an idea 
that he would reply hotly: “Sense to anyone 
with the brains of a gnat !” 

The more advanced of grammarians will, of 
necessity, defend an isolated statement such as 
“Certainly.” as a sentence though it can contain 
only synthetically a subject and predicate on the 
grounds that the missing parts of speech are 
“understood,” thereby proving that grammari- 
ans may possess wit if nothing else. Yet, 
confronted with a piece of dialogue such as 
Hemingway writes, where the questions and 
answers depend for syntax on a statement twelve 
paragraphs back, the scholars are flying in an 
impenetrable fog without ceiling. “Idiom,” they 
gurgle as a last resort, as though the accusation 
were a telling blow. Now of all the vast criticisms 
that may be hurled at the estimable Mr. Hem- 
ingway obscurity is not one of them. His lean, 
striking idiom makes the finest kind of sense 
possible. None of us is interested in whether he 
has mastered the essentials of grammar as a 
preparation in the use of good English. Death 
in the Afternoon makes magnificent sense, and 
that is all we care about. 

Grammarians are fascinated by arguments 
such as whether a crowd is singular or plural. 
Such an argument is not in the sphere of the 
grammarian, but in the sphere of the psycholo- 
gist, whose function it should be to determine 
whether a particular person happens to see a 
crowd as a unit or as a mass of separate entities, 


like a dish of peas. Personally I always assert 
that the crowd were gathered about the famous 
aviator, since it stretches my imagination ab- 
surdly to fancy a singular object thronging about 
anything. I say the dish of peas were eaten by 
me in a hurry because, no matter how hurriedly 
I have ever eaten peas I’ve never eaten a dish, 
which the statement that the dish of peas was 
eaten by me would indicate to a grammarian. 
Yet I insist that The Works of Rabelais is an 
excellent thing to read, and defy any pedagogue 
to defend the collection as a plural, which it 
evidently is, though the works of Rabelais are 
collected in a single volume. And there is noth- 
ing grammatically wrong with the statement that 
I trot up the hill and down again every after- 
noon, followed by a shower bath, except that it 
stretches the credibility of the reader; the idea 
of a shower bath running up and down the hill 
after me every day must tax even the credibility 
of a schoolmaster. Such descensions to absurd- 
ity, together with the singular conception of 
collective nouns, was summed up for all time by 
the American doughboy who explained that he 
had managed to capture singlehanded an entire 
German battalion by surrounding them. 

It is no more necessary, I can imagine our 
genius asserting heatedly, for an author con- 
sciously to compose a compound sentence than 
it is for his reader consciously to distinguish such 
a sentence in his mind. Leaving questions of style 
to hardier souls he would assert, and truthfully 
I think, that no reader ever leapt up excitedly, 
brandishing a magazine article above the startled 
heads of whatever assembly was about, and 
shouted gleefully, “Man oh man! What a mar- 
vellous piece of writing ! What beautifully placed 
prepositions, what striking conjunctions, what 
adverbial phrases, what transitive verbs and 
complementary infinitives! Look at that clause, 
will you. Just look at it!” No. Such an enthusiast 
would in all likelihood exclaim: “Here’s a bird 
knows what he’s talking about, a guy who can 
make this tax muddle clear and simple even to 
a dumbbell like me.” The nearest the author 
would have come to grammatical cases was an 
unconscious avoidance of statements involving 
long suspension of syntax, realizing that readers 
unfamiliar with the subject would find it difficult 
to carry statements down through extended ex- 
planations much longer than the present one. 
He would have learned, if his business was to 
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communicate thought from his own intelligence 
to that of another, that a sentence which must 
be repeated or reread is usually a bad one. With 
such a thought in mind his adverbs and con- 
junctions must have arranged themselves in 
eminently logical order. The only reasonable 
criterion was that each of his statements make 
sense. 

Some rhetorician, exercising his inalienable 
right, might complain that a prose fashioned on 
so commonplace a theory must dullen itself on 
the static quality of its logic. Some poet would 
be within his rights to argue that language itself 
may be the beauty implicit in the materials of a 
creative art, where the strict application of pro- 
saic common sense is the least of its objectives. 
To all of which our genius must agree, grateful 
for the exceptions, explaining that though poetry 
were the sheerest kind of gibberish it justified 
its existence within the mental processes of those 
who love poetry ; that though the flowery periods 
of the rhetoricians were pleonasm in repetition 
the excruciating speeches of statesmen and In- 
dependence Day addresses exculpated such de- 
partures. Psychologically they made sense; 
whether grammatically it were a waste of time 
to determine. 

I know. I have read all the grammar books. 
I was deeply interested in grammar profession- 
ally. I was anxious that whatever I might have to 
say in the published word should have the benefit 
of such grammatical clergy as the scholars 
deemed instructive enough to put in books. I 
was astonished to learn, and you may smile at my 
untutored naivete, that what the grammarians 
had been doing for centuries was simply setting 
down as Newtonian laws the lessons that authors 
had disciplined their writings with in the past. 
I found that what professional men of another 
day had discovered for their own convenience 
grammarians now listed as immutable rules. I 
found that unless their oracular pronouncements 
just happily jibed with a contemporary fashion 
they simply didn’t know what the hell they were 
talking about. I discovered that their frenzied 
attempts to explain violations of certain stand- 
ards, violations which patently were justified by 
the fame and huge number of their users, were 
sheer piffle. 

The larger disagreements were invariably dis- 
covered in questions of style. Style, of course, is 
the expression of an individuality, certainly the 
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direct antithesis of grammar, which sets down 
the virtues of conformity, and has no place ina 
discussion of good or bad English. Mr. Dreiser 
and Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Cabell have 
styles so distinctive that no single imitation of 
them has produced anything remarkable in the 
way of literature. Dreiser and Cabell, as Mr. 
Burton Rascoe observes, have a peculiar fellow- 
ship one with the other ; yet the one tosses aside 
grammar as an insignificant impediment while 
the other carves out his printed page like a sculp- 
tor chiseling in marble the feathered flight of 
swallows. Mr. Hemingway, in the meantime, 
has kicked subjects and objects down the literary 
cellar with a lusty energy which has delighted a 
generation of pedagogue-weary readers. Style 
is not the problem of grammar and never has 
been, and when the grammar book, toward the 
last pages, chooses arbitrarily between expres- 
sions as a matter of taste, it loses completely the 
functions of its use. 

I have found uses in grammar. Conformity in 
the matter of conditionals was for the purpose 
of leading as many of my readers as understood 
the distinction to suppose that I was educated ; I 
bravely use “was educated” though “am edu- 
cated” is the only expression that makes sense 
simply because the grammarians, with their reck- 
less joy in exceptions, enjoined me to love tense 
consistency. I went for wedded infinitives in a 
big way. I carefully wrote: “None of that vast 
crowd of people stamping their toes to keep 
warm is willing to depart,” and avoided like 
poison such gaucheries as, “They are people 
whom, I quite naturally supposed, were doomed 
to freeze before midnight.” On reading what 
my contemporaries were putting on paper I was 
amazed to discover that they were much less 
snobbish than I; they were too thoroughly con- 
centrated upon the condition of the freezing 
people to ponder the singularity of “none,” and 
apparently didn’t give a damn whether they were 
using “whom” subjectively or not. Perhaps from 
the standpoint of style their approach is inde- 
fensible. What no precisionist has thus far 
proved (high class for “proven’”’) to me is that 
the sense of the books was injured, which is all 
that grammar is interested in. 

I am convinced, of course, that the mass of 
reasonable grammar is instinctive with those 
whose business it is to possess languages as a tool 
for use in pursuit of their trade. What I, and my 





In Defense of Popularity 


By HOLMES ALEXANDER 


THERE is a certain danger in transposing the 
terminology of one profession into the nomen- 
clature of another. Thus Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
as guest lecturer at Johns Hopkins, entitled his 
opening talk “History As Art and Science,” 
going on to prove that History is neither of 
these, but an entity in its own right. Still if 
there be peril in using the nouns, it is permissi- 
ble to apply the adjectives. Clearly a novelist 
may have an artistic attitude toward his work; 
a historian may have a scientific one toward his. 
Moreover, it is possible for an author, who is 
either novelist, historian or both, to be animated 
by the two viewpoints. The fact is that in dis- 
tinctive writing, Art and Science may be made 
to augment and abet each other. Science is said 
to know many truths, but no Truth; Art knows 
Truth, is unconcerned with petty facts. Let a 
writer perform their marriage with all human 
perfection and he creates what is admittedly the 
highest achievement of letters: an epic. 
Rarely, of course, has it been done. An at- 
tempt at epic dares the hazards and aspires to the 
glories of both domains. Homer, Virgil and Mil- 
ton with their machinery of deities, large, small, 
good and evil, recorded the classical and biblical 
conception of Universe; with their battles and 
voyages, their home-making and empire-build- 
ing, they recorded the history of Race, mortal 
and divine. That was Science. When they dealt 
with emotional matters, with human hopes and 
loves, despairs and hates; when they molded 
their integral parts into a sonorous, architectural 


Whole — that was Art. “A great human action 
of a thousand years ago,” said Matthew Arnold, 
“is more interesting than a smaller human action 
of today.” Modern criticism has questioned this 
dictum, but there is no denying that there still 
remains a glamor about the receding past, a 
nostalgia among contemporaries for the vanished 
pomps of yesteryear. Where they refer to Amer- 
ican matters, the terms must be reduced from 
centuries to decades, but the essential fondness 
remains. Stephen Vincent Benet was lustily 
cheered for achieving an American epic in verse ; 
Stark Young, for almost repeating the perform- 
ance in prose. 

Properly speaking, all such works are fiction. 
They represent Art treated scientifically, and 
discriminating critics are inclined to accept the 
intent for the deed. Even if a writer fail in his 
ultimate attempt on epic, his is regarded as a gal- 
lant failure, and he is acclaimed for the effort. 
But let the process be reversed. Let the writer 
try to treat Science artistically ; that is, let him 
handle history with the literary light-fingered- 
ness generally allowed to good fiction. Is he com- 
monly patted on the back by those better-grade 
critics who supposedly recognize and revere an 
honest effort? Indeed, no. Far oftener he is 
protestingly herded into that already crowded 
coral, the gate of which is mockingly labeled: 
“Popular historians and biographers.” 

Why that modifier “popular” should have 
taken on the connotation of contempt is not hard 
to understand. There always exists a large ban- 





genius of the wilderness would argue, I am sure, 
is that such fast rules of composition as peda- 
gogues promulgate, thrust down the throats of 
the body of school students, dizzy the minds of 
the general populace with, are in their inception 
a vast waste of time and energy beside which the 
mastering of miniature golf becomes a glorious 
achievement in utility. It might be convenient, 
were you a Greek restaurant proprietor, for you 
to grasp somewhat more accurately the tenses 
and declensions ; somehow I have a deepseated 


feeling that you are not a Greek restaurant pro- 
prietor. You are a reasonably intelligent Amer- 
ican who almost never is troubled by such un- 
certainties as, “I was got sick this yesterday 
night, don’t you believe it,” but who has had to 
achieve the ability to spot a predicate amongst 
a forest of phrases for some schoolmaster or 
know the reason why. 

If you have discovered the reason why kindly 
address a letter to me in care of the editor. I 
should like to know, too. 
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ditti of literary hacks who prey upon the gulli- 
bility and vulgar tastes of the larger public. 
Carrion-eaters, they make no attempt at histori- 
cal research; shyster-minded, they have no 
loftier ambition than to rake in a few pence for 
better men’s thoughts. Indisputably here is a 
tribe which deserves to be reviled and spat upon, 
but because they have forced Art and Science 
to live in sin, does not mean that these two may 
never be joined in holy wedlock. 

Actually a writer who can mate this pair with 
some semblence of success has accomplished no 
mean feat. His purpose faithfully pursued, he 
has not only instructed but entertained. He has 
paraded significant facts without being tiresome, 
and he has dramatised real situations without 
violating truth. To be sure, the artist in him is 
fenced about by arbitrary limitations, but hardly 
more so than if he were writing a sonnet. And 
the scientist in him has been called out of its 
cloisture, but only into the sunlight of imagina- 
tion and zest. The work he brings forth need not 
be tedious because it is factual nor misleading 
because it is “popular.” Marquis James’ The 
Border Captain manages to be as readable as So 
Red The Rose, yet it is not a whit less scientific 
than John Marshall’s George Washington and 
just as artistic as Hiawatha. Carl Sandburg’s 
study of Lincoln is as scholarly as Charnwood’s 
and, aiming at impression rather than proof, is 
more convincingly true. Such histories as The 
Tragic Era, The Conquest of Mexico, The Ore- 
gon Trail not only rewarded their authors in coin 
of the realm, but evoked both academic and 
aesthetic praise. 

Indeed, despite scholastic opinion to the con- 
trary, history needs artistic treatment more than 
literature needs a scientific attitude. It did not 
hurt Keats’ sonnet when he erroneously had 
Cortez discovering the Pacific, but for a profes- 
sional scholar to handle his material as apatheti- 
cally as, say, Richard Hildreth handled his three 
volume History of the United States, is most 
mournful. Literature is to history what the mint 
is to the mine, a process for the refining, polish- 
ing, valuating of natural resource. Let the popu- 
lar historian, then, be one who, if necessary, digs 
up his own ore; but let him be one, too, who 
gives it a shine. 

For the shining process is largely the artistic 
principle of selection and arrangement. Since 
Art and Science admit no authority of censor, 
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the writer may be allowed to select his own sub- 
ject-matter. That is, he may chose a period of 
history which strikes him as essentially comic or 
essentially tragic; he may pick a character who 
seems no better or worse than he should be. If, 
as Mark Sullivan, the author perceives some- 
thing ghastly about America’s preparing for 
War, the critic has no ground to complain that 
Over There lacks humor. If, as Rupert Hughes, 
the author discovers a human-being congealed 
under a snow-drift of sentimental tradition, the 
patriot shall not cry treason. To say that a his- 
tory or biography should not express its writer’s 
opinions is to demand that his book be no more 
than an encyclopedia. To insist that he do not 
color his picture with rhetoric, or adorn it with 
imaginative language is to prefer a good photo- 
graph to a good portrait. 

Moreover, in his prerogative of selection the 
popular historian is not bound by any oath to 
tell “the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.” For one thing, not he nor the pure 
scientist knows the whole truth, and much that 
he does know is not worth telling. Where he has 
only fragmentary facts he must piece them to- 
gether and offer a logical bit of circumstantial 
evidence. That is the best he can do, and not to 
do it is to shirk a responsibility. For that matter 
nearly all historical reasoning is circumstantial. 
The researcher discovers in the letter of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier the statement that George 
Washington was seen kneeling in a patch of 
woods at Valley Forge. The proper inference is 
that the General was praying, but who knows 
whether he was communing with God or with a 
chipmunk? Collateral evidence concerning the 
General’s habits and character must be used to 
throw light on the point, but still his praying re- 
mains conjectural. 

And instead of having too little data in one 
case, the writer may have too much in another. 
Artistic discrimination will not allow him to 
alter historical facts, but often to edit them; it 
will not allow him to ignore semi-significant 
events, but to telescope them. Just as the poet, 
peering over a landscape, singles out a field of 
daffodils for his rhapsody, so the artist-historian 
perceives the illuminating importance of a par- 
ticular phase or happening, featuring it to the 
shading-off of others. Again, repetition is bore- 
dom, and this the writer will not permit, though 
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it frequently rends his soul to discard a hard- 
earned piece of information. 

When it comes to the arrangement of his mate- 
rial, the popular historian will be motivated by 
the same principles as was the epic-writer. He 
wants sonority of language and symmetry of 
form. Once more he will find himself limited 
but not shackled by rules. Dealing, as do most 
workers in history and biography with verbose 
statesmen, he will be confronted by long, hor- 
ridly-said quotations which would be ineffectual 
and unsightly on the printed page. These he must 
scissor-and-paste with a proper show of dots, re- 
taining the content and deleting the slag. Now 
and then he will happen across such an epigram 
as Henry Clay’s “I had rather be right than be 
President !”, or Stanton’s as he looked upon dead 
Lincoln, “Now he belongs to the ages.” But such 
stuff is rare; most quotations are dull, ungrace- 
ful affairs that cry for the pruner’s hand. With 
paragraphs as with sentences, the artist-scientist 
must carve, cut and re-construct. A lifeless, 
pedantic chapter on, let us say, as thrilling a sub- 
ject as the Reconstruction period is intolerable 
and indefensible to anyone who reads or writes 
aesthetically. Let no one deny the author his 
right to re-arrange his material so as to tell the 
story, as does Claude Bowers, through the re- 
freshing media of various personalities. 

Architecturally the type of author here con- 
sidered works in blue-prints not dissimilar to 
those of the superior novelist. His knowledge of 
the period or character is a quarry from which he 
must hew structures and statuary, and into which 
he must infuse the illusion of reality. Like the 
novelist he is able to look before and after, re- 
lating each part to its whole. He will not, as have 
so many professorial dullards, merely begin a 
biography with birth and end it with death; no 
more will he attempt to record a period by a list 
and elaboration of its battles, politicians and 
legislation. Instead he will use, and right proudly, 
every known device that helps to dramatise his 
situations and quicken his characters. Does he, 
to close-knit the action, begin one chapter in 
medias res and employ a flash-back to bridge 
over the gap ? Well, Aeschylus did so in the open- 
ing scene of Agamemnon. Does he, to produce 
legitimate suspense, end the next chapter with 
the hero some where ’twixt the stirrup and the 
ground? Well, Book Five of the Odyssey closes 


with Odysseus a castaway on an unknown 
shore. Does he, to vitalise his characters, call 
them by such unacademic nick-names as Old 
Hickory, Black Dan, the Mill Boy of the 
Slashes? Well, Shakespeare let King Henry V 
of England be “Hal” to Falstaff. 

Ina word the artist-scientist of literature need 
have no code but his own judgment. In propor- 
tion as his taste is sound; his vision lofty; his 
ability large, his work will be admirable. To him 
history is a pageant, not a chronology ; a drama, 
not a tome. For him it has majesty and farce, 
sub-plot and denouement, prophecy and allegory 
and whimsey. No easy task is it for him to forge 
such splendor from the cinders of historical date 
and data. Yet if he fail, his were not the first 
artist’s reach to exceed his grasp. 

And his critics ? Any book of history or biog- 
raphy quite fairly invites the attentions of pro- 
fessional schoolmen. Even advanced readers 
have no intimacy with the intricate details of 
historical research, must turn to the scholar for 
opinions on authenticity. Always there exists on 
university and editorial pay-rolls a scattering of 
intellectual amcebas whose one-celled minds are 
totally incapable of grasping anything which 
seems to fall outside the conventional pattern. 
But these do not matter. So long as the trade of 
literary criticism exists there can be no triteness 
to quote the lines in which Pope spanks those 
who habitually : 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 


Nor is it just to tear that couplet from its con- 
text. The poet was not surprised nor overly dis- 
tressed that petty Grub Streeters should thus 
demean their profession. What did rile him, 
though, was for persons of such unchallengeable 
rank as Joseph Addison to offend. Now, as then, 
there stands a group of established scholars, au- 
thors in their own right, to whom the reading 
public looks with confidence. Unquestionably 
they are masters in their own fields, and no popu- 
lar historian can protest when they correct or 
chastise him for errors of fact. It is not when 
they correct, but when they cavil, that this 
gentry betrays its public trust; when they fail 
or refuse to recognise that there is such a thing 
in literature as the lawful union of Art and 
Science. 
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Arthur Train 


By SARGENT COLLIER 


DECEMBER FOURTH —the January Cosmopoli- 
tan arrives with its God’s aplenty : a book-length 
novel by Louis Bromfield ; a non-fiction innova- 
tion in the form of a preview of a Russian esca- 
pade soon to be published by Harcourt. Nine 
short stories: Lloyd Douglas, the author of 
“Green Light” ; Allene Corliss, who is appearing 
monthly in McCall’s (and is in The Writer this 
month — do we keep up with the Joneses?) ; 
Bess Streeter Aldrich of “Spring Came on For- 
ever,” and other top-liners. Five articles, includ- 
ing Rex Beach, Richard Halliburton, O. O. 
McIntyre. Three serials: Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Faith Baldwin . . . and Arthur Train. 

Arthur Train has been published regularly for 
the past thirty years, yet his “Manhattan Mur- 
der” is as “Up to the minute.” — Cosmopolitan 
brandishes at the head of the page — “as the 
teletype flash from police headquarters, this 
Cosmopolitan Crime Classic by a noted lawyer 
shows you headlines in the making on Broadway 
and Park Avenue.” Sounds like extravagance — 
yet I dare you to put the story down. 

It was June when I saw Arthur Train at Bar 
Harbor, and he was in the midst of this Cosmo 
serial. His place, “Sols Cliff,” is the loveliest in 
that part of the world. The house is set plumb 
in the middle of flowers which grow around it on 
three sides until they give way to forests of ever- 
greens and mountains in the rear. The house is 
on the highest point on the Maine coast, and 
looks down at Frenchman’s Bay, whose waters 
are punctuated by fir-covered islands. Beyond 
on your right hand is the open sea as far as you 
feel like looking. Close by the house is his work 
shop, and it was here that I pestered him ; asked 
him when he expected to complete his serial — 
then I think he called it, “The War That Never 
Ends.” He told me that he could finish it in three 
weeks if he had to, but would take at least three 
months. More haste less speed. I knew that one 
day in September he was still busy, for I phoned 
him then about taking a walk. He had gotten up 
at four o’clock that morning. 

He will tell you that he never gives interviews. 
He doesn’t like to talk shop. He would rather 


run you out of breath along the lower side of 
Newport Mountain, which slopes down into his 
estate, or take you along his rustic cliff walk, or 
else dazzle you with his skill at deck tennis, 
played in an indoor court (Galsworthy taught 
him the game in England). 

The day I procured most of this data I ruined 
his morning. I knew it and apologized. He an- 
swered that even if he hadn’t written that morn- 
ing he’d write that afternoon. He usually sets a 
period for finishing ; doesn’t worry if he doesn’t 
get through at that time. A thousand words a 
day will do. An author setting out to write 
a hundred thousand word novel at the rate 
of a thousand words a day can get there 
pretty quickly. There never has been a 
time when Arthur Train couldn’t write if he 
had to— five thousand words a day is well 
within him. 

This business of forcing yourself to write. 
What about it? Write every day that you feel 
fit. Mr. Train thinks two good hours at top 
flight is about all one can expect. An hour to 
work up to it — forty-five minutes to know you 
are stale — say, four hours in all. He knows that 
Stevenson used to work long hours but devoted 
the afternoons chiefly to revising. Writing is 
hard physical labor, so it’s best to make it as easy 
as you can for yourself. Mr. Train pushes his 
pencil in a writing gymnasium. If he becomes 
lame in the back writing at his long desk, he 
moves across the room to the drafting table and 
writes standing up. Sometimes he wants a half- 
sitting and reclining position, so he uses a 
small tilting table which he can adjust to the 
desired angle. He does all his drafts in long- 
hand; a lad in Washington types them out for 
him, the only person he knows who can decipher 
his writing and its innumerable revisings (see 
illustration). 

The Train score board is an integral part of 
the work shop; a large brown stained beveled 
affair with slips of paper tacked on it and occupy- 
ing an important position on the wall above his 
writing desk. He feels that a great many young 
writers could benefit by some such arrangement. 
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First page of one of the “Mr. Tutt” books —can you tell which one? 
— reveals that there’s more to this writing trade than meets the eye 
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Run your chapters across the top and your char- 
acters down the side. If at the end you have a lot 

of empty gaps it means that some of your char- 

acters have been overlooked. This is an ex- 

tremely useful technique in a book with as many 

characters as in “The Forsythe Saga.” The 

broader the canvas the more spotting you need. 

Many authors develop characters in the early 
part of a book and then forget them entirely. Mr. 
Train believes that in fairness to the reader you 
must keep them alive and moving all the time. If 
a man reads a book, drops it and takes it up a 
week or so later, many of the minor characters 
have faded out of his mind. 

According to Mr. Train, no one knew this 
better than Galsworthy. Whenever the author of 
“The Forsyte Saga” wanted to keep a minor 
member of his cast in the reader’s mind he would 
use some such device as to have Soames walk 
down the street and pass by the front door of the 
friend, seldom seen but necessary character in 
the narrative. Soames would then be made to 
wonder if his friend was still drinking the same 
excellent brand of Madeira that he served at 
their last meeting. When this man appears in due 
course of time several pages further on in the 
novel we greet him quite unconcernedly ; he is 
a familiar face. 

Mr. Train has another stunt of hanging his 
chapters on clips, stringing them up in a line, 
then he walks in and around them as he develops 
or revises his story like a sculptor climbing 
around his scaffold to hew out the figure. Grand 
for obtaining a perspective and establishing the 
general current of the tale. 

From the beginning, Arthur Train always 
wanted to be an author but it never occurred to 
him to make it his profession because years ago 
in New England “to write,” unless you hap- 
pened to be a Brahmin like Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, was to be a mounteback. Arthur Train was 
born in Boston, the son of Charles Russell Train, 
attorney general for Massachusetts from 1873 
to 1880, a prominent member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, the type of respectable Bostonian who 
would turn in his grave at the thought of his son 
writing fiction. Anything Bohemian was anath- 
ema; anything that made for pleasure was 
unworthy. That was largely local, possibly. Any- 
how, it was Boston. Maybe the old Puritan thrift 
told parents that there was very little in it as a 
paying job. 
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However, before his law career began, school 
and college presented free time for indulging 
his gift. As far back as he can remember he was 
making marks on paper. When he was six he 
went to Bangor, Maine, to visit an uncle. A 
nearby store used to advertise “A Pad For A 
Penny.” According to Mr. Train, it should have 
been ten pads for a penny. Horrible hairy stuff 
in those little pads, but we would buy them and 
fill them up with words. Later he was sent to 
Saint Paul’s School at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and first saw his stuff in print. In the 75th 
anniversary number of the ““Horae Scholasticae” 
(June 1935), he analyzes some of his schoolboy 
writings. His letter in part: 


As one who lives, however unworthily, by his pen I 
cannot let the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Horae 
pass without acknowledging my debt to it — and inci- 
dentally to Mr. James C. Knox, my English instructor 
—for the encouragement they gave to the cacoethes 
scribendi which even then — forty-six years ago — was 
in my blood. 

I shall never forget the thrill — nothing for me has 
equalled it since! — of seeing my first effort in print or 
the smell of the old Horae just off the presses as it was 
distributed at the luncheon table. My initial opus ap- 
peared in the March 21, 1889 number and it was terrible. 
Also unluckily for me it was entitled “A Freak of 
Nature.” It recounted a supposed dream in which I 
was attacked at sea and nearly butchered by Malay 
pirates. ... 

It took me a year to live this down, but the creative 
instinct was too strong, and I broke out a second time 
in a literary rash in May 1890 with “A Traveller’s 
Tale,” in which a beggar tells a bunch of tavern loafers 
how he was buncoed out of his inheritance by a rascally 
cousin who looked just like him — the old impersonation 
 — 

These attempts at imaginative art gave rise to some 
irreverent scoffing among my less literary contempora- 
ries, with the result that temporarily I forsook fiction 
for the more solid ladder to fame afforded by plain fact. 
In May 1891 I was describing “The Revolution in 
Rook”... 

While these were in no sense masterpieces they were 
almost grammatically correct and reasonably accurate. 
At any rate, for some strange reason, they gained me an 
election to the editorial board. Now liberated by the 
accolade of editorship I turned once more to fiction in 
the Thanksgiving Day number of 1891. “The Hidden 
Treasure” was even more sensational than its prede- 
cessors. It described how three boys discovered $5,000 
in bonds in the rat-ridden house of a murdered miser, 
at midnight. “A path choked by the growth of years 
led to the house. The wind moaned softly through the 
trees, and the old boughs cracked, and the leaves whis- 
pered among themselves as they” —the boys, not the 
leaves — “made their way towards the door.” They were 
palsied by terror, but — just the same they found the 











































THE WRITER’S SHORT STORY CONTEST 


THE WRITER will conduct a short story contest ending March Ist, for which the following prizes 
will be awarded: 


First Prize: $100.00 in cash. 

Second Prize: One Royal Typewriter, standard rebuilt model. 

Third to Tenth Prizes: Choice of: Parker Sacless Fountain Pen, value $7.50 each, or 
World Wide Illustrated Encyclopedia. 

Eleventh to Twentieth Prizes: One-year subscriptions to THE WRITER. 


RULES 


1. Stories must be unpublished, original, and typewritten. Any length up to six thousand 
words. No manuscripts will be returned, so do not enclose stamped envelopes. Keep a carbon 
copy. Stories remain the property of the entrant. 

2. Competitors must enclose one dollar with each story sent for one six-months’ subscription, 
new, extension, or renewal, to THE WRITER. 

3. Contest closes at midnight, March ist, 1936. Judges will be the editorial board of THE 
WRITER, whose decisions will be final. Address manuscripts: Contest Editor, THE WRITER, 8 
Arlington St., Boston. 

Your story may be about any scene or subject possible in fiction. If it is one of the winning 
selections we will gladly put it in the hands of a reputable agent, if you so wish, for possible sale. 
No limitation is made on the type of story, so that any medium may be open to such approach. 

— The Editors. 








five thousand cocoanuts. Today, I should make it five folk (Massachusetts) and New York bars. 
million. In retrospect I am astonished at my moderation. After he began to practise law in New York he 


I followed this by another entitled “Just in Time,” oy 
notable for the fact that it first put the Edison phono- used to sit in an office at 60 Broadway facing ° 


graph upon the literary map. Thus originated my habit “well” surrounded by walls. Across the way he 
of always being up to the minute in my novels. However, could see an old bald-headed man sitting at a 
I evidently did not feel that it had quite rung the bell, window day after day. How many years had the 


since in the following March 1892 I returned once more 
to the field of fact, describing with gusto the iniquities 
of “The Louisiana Lottery,” while in May, two months 


aged one been working at that same desk ? Would 
he, Arthur Train, be doing likewise at seventy? 


later, I was discussing “Shall We Have Free Silver?” Later on in the district attorney's office he ow 
(I think I shall have to re-read this very timely article. ) the most dramatic side of the law in criminal 
By this time my ambition had received such impetus trials, acquiring plenty of material for histories 


that even now, after having produced some forty books 
and several hundred short stories, articles and essays, 
I find it wholly impossible to stop writing. Doubtless the 


in later years.* And even in those days when 
he had bits of spare time he used to write 


literary standard of the Horae has so far improved that snatches here and there. Asa rule, the law is poor 
it is no longer necessary for a contributor to live down training for a writer because the rules of evi- 
his past, but I take this opportunity to assert that if dence forbid the use of everything but factual 


necessary it can be done, and in any case to wish the 


) ; _— testimony. A writer communicates his thoughts 
Horae, its present and future editors, prosperity in 


citiineian through metaphor and analogy. Take, for ex- 
ample, the lines of Tennyson from “The Re- 

At Harvard, on the “Advocate,” he wallowed venge,” “A pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came 
in it — editorials, articles, stories, poems, etc. flying from far away.” A grand idea . . . can’t 
He also used to write dramatic reviews for the convey it better. But a witness is not allowed to 
Boston Transcript, more than anything else to * Such as “The Prisoner at the Bar” (1906), “True 
get free theatre tickets. Then he went to law Stories of Crime” (1908), “Court Criminals and the 
school. Writing was trivial and light-minded. Camorra” (1911), “Tutt and Mr. Tutt” (1920), “By 


Advice of Counsel” (1921), “Tut, Tut, Mr. Tutt” ; 
(1923), “Page Mr. Tutt” (1926), “When Tutt Meets 5 
Tutt” (1927), “The Adventures of Ephraim Tutt” I 
(1930). 


Life was serious — it never occurred to him that 
he would ever be an author. In 1896 he graduated 
from law school, was admitted to both the Suf- 
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compare. He can’t say he saw a “fleet” of ships, 
for instance. 

On the other hand, learning to present a sim- 
plified narrative to a jury with the proper em- 
phasis and climax, is excellent training. And, of 
course, there is the endless human comedy and 
tragedy which is unfolded before you. Human 
emotion is there in the nth degree every moment. 
Train has seen some extraordinary scenes . . . 
policemen faint on the stand under cross exami- 
nation. Once a beautiful Greek girl collapsed and 
had to be carried out in the arms of a burly 
officer when the jury gave a verdict of “Not 
Guilty” to the charge that the defendant was the 
father of her child. Put this sort of thing in a 
story ? Not on your life. Nobody would believe it. 

Now begins his gradual development from law 
to authorship. He found that there were long 
arid periods when he didn’t have any cases to try, 
so he began to write again. In fact, he paid for his 
place at Bar Harbor with the proceeds from a 
book * which he wrote largely between telephone 
calls. He began to acquire a larger public. He 
would come back from the courtroom to his own 
room and write all night. The turning point . 
one night he went back to his room and wrote 
out “McAllister and His Double” and finished 
it at one o'clock in the morning, and the moment 
he ended he knew he had a ten-strike. From this 
point on he was more a writer than a lawyer. 

He wrote a series of stories with McAllister as 
the protagonist, and by now the tail was wagging 
the dog. He was writing better than he was 
practising law. He believes he had luck begin- 
ning to write when he did. “In 1905 there were 
more good lawyers than there were good 
writers.” Still he served as assistant district 
attorney for New York County from 1901-04, 
and again from 1914 to 1915. He was a member 
of the firm of Perkins and Train from 1916 to 
1923. In 1923 appeared the famous “His Chil- 
dren’s Children.” 

The writer should know first hand what he 
writes about. Celebrated authors seem always to 

* McAllister and His Double. 
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agree on this point. If he writes about medicine 
he should go to the hospitals ; if about the law, 
to the courts. In the “Needle’s Eye,” Mr. Train 
wrote about the coal mines. He went to West 
Virginia; got to know the miners and studied 
the methods employed in the bituminous fields. 
In “Princess Pro Tem,” a mythical novel of the 
Balkans, he went there twice. In the “Horns of 
Ramadan,” a story of the Foreign Legion, he 
studied the life of that famous organization in 
Morocco and Algeria; he caught hold of an 
officer of the Legion and practically lived with 
him for weeks. In the case of the present “Man- 
hattan Murder” he spent days last winter with 
ballistic and fingerprint experts and “under 
cover men” of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, so that he feels he has succeeded in really 
getting a pretty good idea about cops and rob- 
bers. 

Throughout his writing career, Mr. Train has 
tried to write on as many different themes as pos- 
sible and to vary his treatment. He does not wish 
to be known as a producer of any particular sort 
of stuff. He feels that a writer should be a crafts- 
man — be able to write anything. He deplores 
the modern tendency of the magazines, the the- 
atre and the cinema, to exploit one side of a man, 
who usually disappears when the public becomes 
tired of his especial brand, and he has forgotten 
to do anything else. At any rate the public will 
think he has. 

One thing he believes has occurred for the bet- 
ter: once an author who didn’t write high-brow 
stuff was regarded a literary prostitute, but peo- 
ple have come to see that a person, Charlie Chap- 
lin if you like, who can make people cry one 
moment and laugh the next is a boon to mankind. 
Today the man who can write a spellbinding de- 
tective story gets what honor is due him. 

It all comes back to him now under two head- 
ings: ACTION and PASSION. By passion he 
does not mean lust, he means that an author must 
feel intensely the emotion of his characters. 
Action: unless the story moves, it is dead. Life 
is change. 





Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


V. Plot: Final Considerations 
By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


THIS begins as the not too-exciting story of 
eight articles—eight different articles which, 
not so long ago, lay stacked one upon another 
in a receptacle near my typewriter. Each bore 
its own personal title ; each dealt with a different 
phase of the craft of fictioneering; each was 
virtually acrawl with emendating hieroglyphs. 
All had been prepared—and discarded—in swift 
sequence, with no little pain and suffering, to 
meet a monthly editorial deadline. And all had 
missed it by weeks for upwards of a hundred 
days. Each manuscript was certainly an essay 
in the original meaning of the word; but the 
attempt was, from the author’s point of view, 
singularly unsuccessful. Just why these essays 
were failures is less important than the fact of 
their failure. 

They are gone now; yet I suspect that in a 
way I had not planned they may have trans- 
ferred the great heat in which they were written 
to certain of us hereabouts. You see yesterday 
two very dependable literary critics of mine, the 
maid and the janitor of my hotel, disposed of 
all these articles at once by dumping the contents 
of my waste basket into the furnace. And I have 
no regrets. The cremated essays were born out 
of a command rather than a desire, and while 
something forced may, on occasion, achieve a 
kind of mechanical practicality, it seldom has 
the essential vitality and lift of a spontaneous 
and joyously-conceived idea. 

But this ninth essay which you are now read- 
ing has at least the merit of eagerness. It is ap- 
pearing, you will observe, as Article Number 
V, indicating that, after some delay, we are 
come to the half-way mark in our fiction building 
series. Its title also suggests that herein the 
remaining loose ends will be caught up and 
woven together to complete our plot pattern 
description. In the article that follows this I 
shall begin to detail the approach to and han- 
dling of the story of characterization. 

Suppose we reach our final considerations by 
crystallizing the basal demands of plot. These 
appear in a ten-point outline. 


1. Every “commercial” (as against “liter- 
ary’) story has as its starting point a problem; 
has as its destination a solution. 

2. The problem used as the basis of the nar- 
rative must be intrinsically interesting, or must 
present the possibilities of an interesting devel- 
opment. 

3. A problem is intrinsically interesting when 
it is based upon an idea which has for human- 
kind universality of importance. 

4. A problem ordinarily uninteresting can be 
interestingly developed by several methods. 

(a). By the building of an unusual charac- 
ter or group of characters who may, because 
of their extraordinary personalities and by the 
interplay of these personalities, make the most 
banal plot appear quite the contrary. 

(b). By studding it with one or all of three 
valuable jewels: timely events and attitudes; 
fresh settings; arresting and sustained atmos- 
phere. (The bare plots of even the most suc- 
cessful stories seem pretty unimportant and dull 
when they are stripped of one or more of the 
above qualities. ) 

(c). By a certain feverish speed or swift 
multiplying of incident which sweeps the reader 
through the narrative so rapidly that he has 
very little time or inclination to question the im- 
portance of the story problem. 

5. It has been said in a great many books on 
authorship that the way to write a story is, first, 
to get your hero up a tree, then get him down 
again. The first part of that rule is of course 
simple enough; but that business of getting him 
down again — there’s the rub, and a pretty com- 
plex one it is. The deus ex machina, you see, 
has been out of style for many years. The 
modern reader will tolerate no haphazard or 
mechanical conclusions. The real solution is, 
therefore, the thing. It must, as you have heard, 
be completely plausible although it may not 
necessarily be probable. Plausibility in every 
good solution is no accident. It results from 
carefully planned, well-integrated units which 
lead the reader logically and credibly through 
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whatever apparently confusing mazes the writer 
wishes to guide him. This solution should leave 
every problem or question, previously posed in 
the story, adequately answered. No good writer 
permits dangling narrative threads to fringe his 
solution. Besides these rules, it is the author’s 
duty to make the solution unpredictably dif- 
ferent. He must try always for the fresh resolv- 
ing answer : the unforeseeable twist, the surpris- 
ing turnabout, the skillful brief word, sentence, 
or paragraph-panacea for the central character's 
ills. Few readers are eager to work their way 
through a yarn, the conclusion of which is so 
entirely certain, so indisputably foregone that 
every attempt at suspense in the body of the 
narrative is patently artificial. The solution 
should leave the reader absolutely satisfied that 
no other solution could be quite so apt, quite so 
precisely demanded by every incident in the 
pattern of the tale. This is, of course, one of 
the most difficult tasks of a good writer, one 
who has a conscience and a few standards re- 
garding his fiction craftsmanship. 

6. The writer who has determined upon his 
problem and has discovered the solution to it 
is ready to plan the body of his yarn. But note, 
please, that until he has that solution adequately 
in hand, even to the point of his being able to 
set down the solution scene in its entirety he 
should not attempt page 1. It is true that once 
in a while by sheer inspiration a story, the solu- 
tion to which the author cannot foresee, will 
practically write itself. But the average, com- 
mercially-successful author of today who is 
turning out his fiction regularly month after 
month does not depend upon such hopeful 
methods. By first creating a story backwards, or 
in other words by knowing the end before he 
starts the beginning, the author has fixed his 
destination and the reason for it. The “how” 
and “when” will follow. 

7. Suppose we envisage our author armed 
with his story problem and its solution and ready 
to go to work. At this point the writer discovers 
an impulse which he must instantly resist — 
the impulse dictated by the demands of brisk 
narrative pace to let the problem and its solu- 
tion join. The beginning writer often uncon- 
sciously falls into this trap, and discovers when 
he has finished his yarn that it is amazingly 
brief ; and yet he feels that he has said all that 
can be said. The answer lies in the body of the 
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narrative. Composed of numerous scenes, it is 
the suspense unit of the tale. It keeps the prob- 
lem away from the solution until a certain 
magic something in the author’s mind cries 
“Enough!” No rules can be given for that magic 
something. No two authors using the same plot, 
and even the same number of scenes and kinds 
of scenes, will do their stories in exactly the 
same way or hit upon just the same dramatic 
moments. Therefore about the only advice that 
can be given regarding the way to learn to build 
the body of a yarn is to encourage in the author 
much analytical reading of good stories and much 
thoughtful examination of all the possibilities of 
every one of his own plots before he attempts 
to set them down. These preparations along with 
much writing and rewriting thereafter will, if 
the tyro has the stuff that makes authors, teach 
him that which is called “narrative proportion.” 
8. While narrative proportion must be self- 
taught, the skeletal mechanics of it can easily 
be stated. The purpose of narrative proportion 
is to distribute emphasis in terms of greatest 
dramatic value. It demands that each scene have 
a definite reason for existing ; that it be composed 
of forces either impeding or aiding the progress 
of the central character as he moves toward his 
goal ; that the scene-lengths be determined only 
by their importance in relation to the solution 
(rather than the problem) ; that each scene re- 
state regularly by implication the central story 
problem so that at no point will the reader wonder 
exactly what the motivating force of the yarn is. 
In other words, the reader should always know to 
what end the principal actor is struggling, and 
the scenes depicting his struggle must be propor- 
tionate in length, composition, and intensity to 
the value of the major problem and its solution. 
9. Suspense, which is the reader’s fear that 
the hero (or heroine) will not make the right 
decision or accomplish his intended purpose, is 
created by a special proportioning of the elements 
of success and failure in the incidents, scenes, 
and episodes upon which the story is constructed. 
The reader psychology involved in this delicate 
balance should be obvious. If the author permits 
the character to win for a while, he must pres- 
ently force him to lose. If it seems reasonable for 
the hero to win again, the loss that follows that 
must not only equal all previous gains but exceed 
them enough so that the reader becomes defi- 
nitely disturbed regarding the hoped-for happy 








IT is a commonplace remark, and a truth too, 
that writing is a means of communication. As 
such a means, the written or printed page 
takes up an idea from the writer and carries it 
abroad that all who are receptive may receive. 
Considered as such a means, writing about 
writing is all concerned with showing the 
writer how best he may communicate. It is 
concerned with the fitting of his language to 
the common speech, the arrangement of his 
argument for the easiest appreciation, the loca- 
tion of waiting minds and the analysis of their 
needs, and finally with the discovery of and 
dispatch to the appropriate vehicles. All of 
which is of great value, and well worth while. 

There is, however, another aspect to writing 
which is little or not at all considered. That is 
its value as a means of expression for the 
writer himself. Consideration from that angle 
may be of little practical worth, but it should 
prove of some interest to those who do not 
object to a brief abstention from the daily 
business. To be the source of an idea the writer 
must have ‘‘something to say’’, that is, he 


Writing As Personal Creation 
By GEORGE MCLURE 


must have his own personality. And in the 
shaping of that personality writing itself may 
have had a large share. 

It was Emerson who said something to the 
effect that society was at war with the man- 
hood of everyone. To-day that thought is apt 
to be overlooked. Human nature is so largely 
gregarious, and the gathering together in 
common play yields something so desirable 
to the content of civilized life, that the flatten- 
ing tendencies of sociability are being more 
and more disregarded. Yet those tendencies 
are often too strong for the preservation of the 
insights and long-range views conceived in 
solitude. Certainly it is true that the points of 
distinction in individuality as expressed in 
traits of behaviour and opinion are exposed to 
obliteration in the soft atmosphere of amiable 
social relations. A reminder of the necessity 
for a counter effort on the part of the indi- 
vidual should not be out of place. 

Ordinary converse and communication is no 
source of intellectual development. In it an art 
is evolved, the practice of which may become 





outcome of the whole tale. This disturbance must 
be increased by fairly regular (although not 
rhythmic) counterbalancing of the gains of the 
hero by greater losses until in the solution scene 
he becomes genuinely a hero by a final triumph- 
ing over the sum of all previous subversive 
forces. 

10. When you write your story, therefore, do 
the following things: 

(a). Find your problem. 

(b). Solve your problem. 

(c). Work at the general composition of your 
scene units which act as the narrative body, de- 
veloping the problem from as well as to the 
solution. 

(d). Examine these created scene units for 
their real importance to the solution. 

(e). Test the likelihood of continued reader 
interest by checking the proportion of the mount- 
ing incidents in each scene unit and in the scene 
combinations. 

(f). Having written your first rough draft of 


the entire story, go through it with a blue pencil 
and cut every single word, sentence, or paragraph 
which does not build vigorously and certainly 
toward the solution. Then rewrite the yarn to 
eliminate the blue penciled sections. 

(g). Set the manuscript aside for at least 
three days (a week would be better), and at the 
end of that time, read it again. If you still like it 
and can resist the impulse to tear it up, get out 
your manuscript market list (you should have 
had it in mind all the time), and fire the narrative 
at some editor who is a successful editor because 
he demands careful, well-planned fiction for a 
reading audience trained to expect just that kind 
of product. 

x * * x 

And, maybe sometime later, if you have fol- 
lowed the written and unwritten rules of the 
craft, you will find in your mail on a certain 
morning not the pale pink slip which begins, 
“The editors regret that . . . ,” but the pale blue 
slip which starts off, “Pay tothe order of ... ” 
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so automatic that talk ceases to be an ex- 
pression of vital opinion. There is no real 
harm in this if the conscious self knows it to be 
but temporary play. The harm is that mental 
reservation passes easily into dishonesty or 
self-deceit, so that the sense of an ultimate 
personal truth is lost. There must, therefore, 
be an honest expression somewhere. The 
private view, given the smallest outlet, has a 
chance of establishment. And once established 
it may find the courage for a wider impression, 
even through sociability. 

Speech must be regarded as a vital matter, 
for it is the most direct expression of thought. 
It requires a careful use. At any time, many of 
the current epithets and figures will be found 
empty, absurd or misleading. Their rigorous 
discarding is a first step towards original ex- 
pression. Any thought will assume an artificial 
appearance when displayed in ready-made 
phrases. A banal word cheapens and robs of 
force. Candour becomes rudeness or flippancy: 
sentiment becomes sentimentality. Sincerity 
must have its outward sign, and this sign re- 
quires effort. Every idea or emotion, every 
personal experience, must be individually 
expressed if there is to be conviction. There 
must be effort. 

Writing is a secondary expression of thought, 
but it is a more exact definition than is speech. 
This is the clue to the central motive involved 
in writing as a means of self-expression. The 
motive is not, as is sometimes implied, vanity. 
The argument that personal impressions, 
thoughts, and opinions are carefully wrought 
out because the writer considers them too 
precious to be lost to the world, is an argument 
which will not hold. It makes a mystery of the 
diary. A later day, it is true, may discover the 
most personal writing and find in it a social 
value; but the hope of that possible finding is 
not to be inferred in the writer. For certainly 
there exist diaries and other writings which 
were never intended for a second eye. And 
where a certain exhibitionism may be properly 
suspected, it is a contributing element only. 

In general it must be granted that the 
creative writer does not assume an immodest 
position. He does not attribute any enormous 
value to his work. He knows that the cold and 
rational mind which can impartially rate its 
Own product must be extremely rare. Nor- 
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mally the reaction is that mild elation which 
results from any personal creation, and pos- 
sibly a succeeding disappointment resulting 
from comparison with what is known to be 
most excellent at large. As a guide to worth, 
the elation is unreliable and the disappoint- 
ment unfair. Consequently, wherever any sort 
of originality is in being, the wisest procedure 
for the creator is simply to get the thing done. 
The question of relative value must be left 
indifferently to another judgment. 

Reverting to the point that personal writing 
is a striving after exact definition, the authen- 
tic motive is plainly revealed. Personal writing 
begins as an effort in solitude to work out 
personal thought into something like a co- 
herent pattern. The motive is a properly 
assertive egoism seeking an individual form 
and growth. For writing does not merely 
express a finished thought; it produces 
thought, or rather orders it into a consistency 
and fullness which it could not have attained 
otherwise. Thought itself may be as chaotic as 
a log-strewn flood, and the process of writing 
may be the difficult construction of a raft for 
the provision of stability. The philosopher in 
this manner creates his system out of a form- 
less stream of impressions. And in some degree 
anyone who writes an original paragraph 
formulates a personal thought which may be- 
come a centre for a definite attitude or opinion, 
or a spring for a mode of behaviour. 

The personal view is a real thing, but it must 
not be imagined as having an absolute isolation 
or independence. It has drawn the threads of 
its inspiration from its social environment, 
and upon that environment it is to make its 
own impression. Such impression, in general 
both indirect and diffuse, may be something 
stronger upon particular individuals. Conver- 
sation between one and one is always more to 
the point than a general discussion, and the 
personal view may seek a more unguarded 
expression in communication between kindred 
spirits. 

Here again, writing, as a closer definition 
than speech, becomes an invaluable medium. 
In the confidential epistle writing occupies a 
middle ground between the fullness of isolated 
thinking and that which is permitted in 
speech. It can provide no absolute freedom. 
But the physical separation of writer and 








The Forum-Century: Dedicated to 
Open-Mindedness 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


(Director, Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, The University of Georgia) 


Dear Mr. Leach: 

I am a sick man. My doctors give me 
only five years to live. And they say I 
must have peace of mind. To give me 
that, you will have to do something 
about the Forum. It is too damn ex- 
citing. 


THIS letter, one of many received by Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of the Forum-Century, 
is both an excellent description of this magazine 
of controversy and a good index of the average 
reader’s reaction to the publication. It is a 
thought-provoking journal which commands an 
active response on the part of those who peruse 


its pages. 


An analysis of the Forum will reveal that its 
content is served in rather definite forms. “By 
four journalistic devices — articles of attack, 
answer, and counter-charge; debates, Socratic 
dialogue, and letters to Our Rostrum,” writes 
Mr. Leach, “Forum writers struggle to get 
closer to unattainable truths in the fogs of hu- 
man error. Public appreciation of our program 
has resulted in a wide extension of these four 
Forum devices in journalism by the press, over 
the radio, on the public lecture platform, and in 
the schools and colleges.” 

The intelligent presentation of differing 
points of view is, undoubtedly, the reason for 
the popularity of the Forum. The public likes a 
scrap, even in the realm of ideas. Commenting 





recipient relieves the former of a great deal of 
restraint while the latter may consider more 
fairly a message that comes unobserved from 
inanimate paper. The writer is alone while 
giving and the reader while receiving, and 
from this very circumstance a point of under- 
standing may be the better achieved. A letter, 
it is clear, belongs to two persons only. The 
value of any piece of writing comes from the 
reflection of the writer upon some particular 
end. But as the particular content of a letter 
is evoked in large part by reflection upon some 
particular person and dispatched as a gift to 
that person, it would not have been quite the 
same letter had it been written for another. It 
is something which has been called into exist- 
ence between these two, and its value is 
slighted and depreciated in being shared with 
a third. 

The expression which is for a wider circula- 
tion is selected in another spirit. But here, too, 
writing differs from speech and occupies a 
middle ground between license and formality. 
In seclusion, the courageous mind is unhin- 
dered, to the bounds of individual capacity; 
but considering the conventions and restraints 


imposed for the ordering of social relations, 
the amount of thought which may not be 
spoken is immense. Some of this is permitted 
escape into writing, so that in any composition 
intended for general circulation there may be 
less than has been present to the writer’s mind 
and yet a great deal more than he could have 
expressed in speech. 

To too marked a personal difference from 
custom, immediate social response is most apt 
to be positively hostile. That hostility largely 
explains the occasional practice of anonymity. 
Neglect of the personal view is no real hurt; 
but definite opposite may come hard, espe- 
cially when it is from those in a private posi- 
tion of unfair advantage. Circumstances may 
amply justify the guarding of thought, much 


as common sense directs the protection of the 


body against undue violence. 

It is not anonymity, but inward denial and 
a scrupulous mental conformity which is de- 
plorable. The seeds of originality cannot well 
be lost. An authentic personality involves 
difference balanced by a willingness to wel- 


come, respect and even admire the differences | 


which may be expressed by others. 
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upon the “debates” for which this magazine has 
become famous, Prof. Leon Whipple of New 
York University has written: 

“The principal Forum idea is simple, but dan- 
gerous. You just take the thorniest issue you 
can find and get two equally strong articles from 
experts in opposing camps. Then let the reader 
make up his own mind. ... The job takes 
back-bone, for the Forum debates do not side- 
step into discussions of the iota subscript, or 
how short skirts should be, or the family life of 
the dodo. They grasp instead the thistle of the 
Catholic Church and the American state; the 
Ku Klux Klan; or Fundamentalism vs. Evolu- 
tion. It printed an attack on the Klan, and then 
got the head wizard (or something) to write a 
reply —his first public statement. It is more 
civilized than the Mercury, for when did Mr. 
Mencken print the side of George F. Babbitt or 
Judge Gary or Wayne B. Wheeler? 

“The Forum is interested in Main Street’, 
Professor Whipple continues. “It doesn’t want 
to be called high-brow. Indeed, Mr. Leach re- 
vealed to me that he really wants to be low-brow. 
He would like to play teacher to anybody who 
can read and think. He is proud as Punch be- 
cause his clippings tallied up about a million 
newspaper circulation of reprints from a Forum 
article on bath-tubs as an index of civilization. 
Mr. Leach has long been vastly interested in 
adult education. He thinks there are at least 
200,000 potential readers of what may be called, 
without discourtesy, The Saturday Evening 
Post group, who are now getting a monthly of 
intelligence and vividness. This layer is not 
highly educated or broadly cultured, but its 
members think and they want to know.” 

The Forum Magazine, a member of its staff 
has pointed out, “is interested in everything that 
is interesting — Henry Ford’s views on Ameri- 
can industry, what Helen Wills has to say about 
tennis, Edward J. O’Brien’s selection of the 
“fifteen finest” short stories of all time, the col- 
lege question and self-education as President 
Lowell of Harvard sees them. Is democracy a 
failure ? Does super-power belong to the public? 
Can a rich man escape the law? Is companionate 
marriage moral? . . .” 

“Science interests us,” this editor continues. 
“Likewise poetry and fiction. Three recent 
Forum serial novels were ‘best sellers.’ Foreign 
affairs, travel stories, radio, literary criticism, 
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aviation, woodcuts, and American slang come in 
for attention. You can always expect a startling 
variety in the Forum. . . .” 

The Forum takes pride, of course, in the inde- 
pendence of its editorial program. “It is,” one of 
the staff has written, “a non-partisan magazine 
dedicated to the proposition that all sides of 
every question deserve a hearing. Open-minded- 
ness is very definitely the policy of the Forum.” 

In reply to a question as to the position of the 
magazine on crusades and public service proj- 
ects, the publishers said: 

“Our idea of public service is a good maga- 
zine. We occasionally undertake special inves- 
tigations — Chicago, immigration, and rural 
sentiment in politics are examples.” 

The Forum Magazine announced early in 
1930 that it had purchased the Century Maga- 
zine and that the two publications henceforth 
would appear as one. The significance of this 
merger was noted editorially by many publica- 
tions. Typical of the comment is the following 
from The New York World: 

“. .. Thus goes a name (The Century) 
which for fifty years has been distinguished in 
the annals of American periodical literature. 
Under the editorship of Henry Goddard Leach, 
the Century will be happily merged with the 
Forum, and prosperity and usefulness for the 
joint venture may be hoped and expected. 

“The Century was founded by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land and Roswell Smith (1870), and assumed 
that title after eleven years of publication as 
Scribner's Magazine. With Mr. Smith continu- 
ing, Richard Watson Gilder succeeded as edi- 
tor upon the death of Dr. Holland, and it was in 
his time that the magazine stood at the apex of 
its success and of leadership in its field. . . . 

“Mr. Leach says, as editor of the combined 
Forum and Century, that it will be his policy ‘to 
make the magazine a true open forum for 
thrashing out all problems confronting Ameri- 
can society’. There is great need of such public 
service, and fair promise of usefulness in fur- 
nishing it. To provide such a forum was an im- 
portant factor in the policy adopted by the 
Century in the beginning and faithfully fol- 
lowed throughout its lifetime. No change of 
purpose is therefore involved in this union of 
the two famous American publications.” 

The Forum Magazine was founded in 1886 


(Continued on page 25) 








Writers and Radio 


By IVAN FIRTH and GLADYS SHAW ERSKINE 
(Authors of Gateway To Radio) 


IT is encouraging to know that the major ra- 
dio networks admit to an increased demand by 
sponsors for ‘script acts’. 

It is even more encouraging to know that 
the ‘outside’ writer is gradually coming into 
his own. This was inevitable because the radio 
stations never tried to develop the writer, but 
rather supported continuity departments com- 
prised mainly of hacks, whose facility on the 
typewriter and whose (perhaps) nimbleness of 
wit, enabled vast quantities of words to be 
written for the air at the least possible expense 
and the greatest possible profit to the stations 
concerned. 

The prevailing tempo of radio in this 
streamline age is Rush, rush, rush! 

At a meeting of The Writers’ Club in New 
York a few weeks ago, Octavius Roy Cohen 
was the speaker. He started by apologising to 
veteran writers, who would surely know the 
truth of what he was going to say, and then 
said; 

“The young writer is proud of his prowess 
on his typewriter, whereas the veteran knows 
that his success depends upon his ability to 
think and not merely to turn stuff out.” 

This may sound strange coming from as 
prolific a writer as Mr. Cohen, who must have 
crammed a lot of thinking into his younger 
days to enable him to market over 1,000,000 
words a year for five consecutive years! Never- 
theless, Mr. Cohen will readily admit that his 
national recognition came to him when he 
happily hit on his Florian Slappy series, 
depicting negro society life in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Mr. Cohen was born and raised in 
Birmingham. He was writing about something 
that he had been thinking, both consciously 
and unconsciously, all his life. 

This question of the thought behind the 
word is applicable to every form of literary 
production whether it be for the printed page, 
the stage, the talking film, or for radio. 

The young writer, who listens impatiently 
to the many poorly conceived radio scripts 
and then rushes off to his typewriter to slam 


off something ‘much better,’ will not get any- 
where. Actual writing is of little importance 
when compared with constructive thought 
and this latter is developed from within rather 
than taught from without. 

The whole trend in radio is tending this way 
because, more and more, the sponsors are ac- 
cepting radio dramatisations of well known 
and popular works. It is one thing to conceive, 
plan, and think Farnol’s The Amateur Gentle- 
man, and another to write a series of radio 
programmes based on the book. 

The craftsman can do the latter, but it takes 
the artist to fashion the former. 

In these times, when average returns from 
published books are very small, the writer 
should not neglect the radio field. It offers 
double opportunity — firstly, for the radio 
rights to the book — usually a lump sum; and 
secondly the regular payment of so much per 
script, which may either be done by the author 
himself, or by another writer more used to the 
radio medium. 

Radio, after all, offers a wider field for the 
dramatic adaptations than does the stage, 
where changes of scene and locale require a 
great deal more than a few lines by a narrator, 
or a few bars of suggestive music. 

In our opinion, too, the adaptation on the 
air of a novel is basically more satisfactory 
than a similar adaptation of a play, since the 
play is constructed to appeal to both eye and 
ear, whereas both radio and the novel are 
built to appeal through only one medium, 
either the ear or the eye. 

But there is a great deal more to the radio 
business than the mere writing of good scripts. 
The radio field is like a crazy golf course with 
more bunkers than fairway and practically no 
rules. 

On Armistice Day we heard a programme in 
which the commercial credit was in such bad 
taste, using the emotion of War memories to 
attempt to sell a product to produce another 
“World War” against the common cold germs, 
that any merit the programme may have had 
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was lost in indignation against the sponsor. 
Poor author! It was not his fault. 

On the other hand there has been a great 
improvement in many commercial credits 
showing that sponsors are beginning to under- 
stand that good will is precious and ballyhoo 
spurious. 

Nevertheless, we are forced to admit that 
no matter how profound the conception of a 
radio series and how excellent the craftsman- 
ship may be, the listener-value lies rather in 
the actual performers. From the sponsors’ 
point of view the success of Farnol’s Amateur 
Gentleman is due to Leslie Howard’s fine 
characterisation. 

But Leslie Howard would not risk his repu- 
tation in an ill-conceived or badly-written 
radio drama, and ambitious writers should be 
encouraged because of this protection. 

The multitude of ‘experts’ who have a finger 
in any radio pie can cause havoc in any pro- 
gramme, but even the most despotic sponsor 
will hesitate before offending a popular star, 
who may be temperamental, and upon whose 
artistry the success of the programme depends. 

There is bound to be a difference of opinion 
as to the best way to market a radio script. 
The experience of many successful in the field 
is so varied that it is not possible to lay down 
a hard and fast rule. 

To gain experience we would urge young 
writers not to neglect the smaller stations 
either for sustaining or local commercial 
features. The small radio station is like a local 
newspaper with a very limited circulation — 
it cannot afford to pay the value of any first 
rate contribution. But many nationally known 
journalists and feature writers owe their start 
to a small weekly in Podunk Corners. 

The great trouble with radio is that accept- 
ance and performance does not, as yet, con- 
stitute publication from the angle of copyright. 
Many a writer has had an idea accepted, and 
after he has written a few scripts some other 
writer has carried on the series. An example of 
this and a subject of litigation was the famous 
Arabesque programme over C.B.S., which 
was conceived and written by Yolande Lang- 
worthy, to be taken over by the radio station 
and continued by one of their staff writers — 
after the popularity of the programme was 
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thoroughly established. The chance of getting 
any redress, to say nothing of the cost of pro- 
ceedings in the courts, is very small unless the 
work is based on an already published and 
copyrighted story. 

Another phase of the radio industry is the 
recorded programme. Scripts may be offered 
on a royalty basis to the recording companies, 
and it is not unusual for writers and perform- 
ers to work for little or nothing over a local 
station if they are able to make a tie-up with 
a recording company to make the records from 
the actual broadcast and offer them for sale 
throughout the country at a later date. 

Then again there are also radio libraries, 
which lease the actual scripts to the local sta- 
tions, either for sustaining features or for 
commercial programmes, to be performed by 
local talent, but, just as a newspaper serial is 
paid for on an approximate basis of circula- 
tion, so each radio station is charged on 
approximate coverage, and the fee for a script 
may vary from as low as a few dollars to as 
high as $250.00. 

Those wishing to enter the radio field should 
remember that there is less leeway in the 
matter of deadline than in the case of writing 
for the printed page, and the sponsor is cer- 
tainly justified in requiring the most rigid 
assurances that the scripts will be delivered on 
time. 

Also, because cumulative interest in the 
stories and the main characters is of the ut- 
most importance, the writer when submitting 
a script should be prepared with a detailed 
synopsis showing how the suspense carries 
through from one programme to the next. 
This synopsis should be elastic enough to fit 
a series of 13, 26, or 52 weeks, which is usual 
in most radio contracts. 

Just as young writers for the printed page 
are urged to learn to write by reading, so we 
would tell those wishing to enter the radio 
field to take the time to listen — and to listen 
with critical appreciation. Above all, it should 
be remembered that building a radio series is 
not a task to be taken lightly; that writing for 
radio is definitely a new technique; and that 
because many inferior scripts are heard over 
the air, there is no excuse for a serious writer 
to add to their number. 








THE DUTCH UNCLE ON POINTS AND PROBLEMS 


WHEN a new writer appears in a popular 
magazine it is because he has a story to offer 
that is distinctive and out of the ordinary. The 
editor of the magazine has probably recognized 
a new approach or caught the faint glimmer of 
an idea that is not shopworn. The new writer’s 
story was recognized, and subsequently pub- 
lished, because it was, at least in part, whole- 
somely original. Beginning writers admit that 
they realize a story will not find the light of 
publication unless it is fresh in treatment and 
suggests the author to be a person alive to the 
beauty of his art. Yet thousands of stories which 
are old in ideas and worn out with antiquated 
methods of construction find their way into 
editorial offices daily. When is a story old? Let 
us consider the following which attest to out- 
moded methods of writing. 


Clichés 
Cliché is a French word, originating from the 
verb clicher, meaning to stereotype. A cliché 
plate is a stereotype plate. As applied to writing 
it has come to mean a method of expression 
that is unoriginal. An expression that is a cliché 
is no more than a stereotype of the original ex- 


pression. “Her heart jumped into her mouth,” 
was a clever phrase when used the first time, but 
it was borrowed time and again, until today it is 
so hackneyed it is ridiculous. Simply by glancing 
through a pile of manuscripts by beginning 
writers, the following clichés were discovered 
in a few minutes: 

It was a beautiful day in June. The sun 
washed the hills with gold. Her heart stood still. 
Silence reigned. She stared in bewilderment. He 
turned a deaf ear. She thought her heart would 
break. He gasped with surprise. Her eyes were 
deep dark pools. She had dark wavy hair and 
olive skin. It was too good to be true. He couldn’t 
understand why she should love him. He knew 
he was not good enough for her. Tonight of all 
dark nights! Out of sight, out of mind. Love 
would win in the end. It was pitch dark. She 
dug her nails into her palms. It happened in the 
twinkle of an eye. Sunshine drenched the room. 
He stood riveted to the spot. His eyes were 
fixed, motionless. Then the morning dawned. 
Better to be late than sorry. His blood ran cold. 
Rage seized him. He was brave and courageous, 


tried and true. She locked the door of her heart, 
I will fight to the end. She gripped the door 
knob until her knuckles whitened. She swal- 
lowed her pride. 

These clichés are among the most obvious 
ones. There are thousands of others which the 
beginning writer uses either because he is ig- 
norant of them or because he doesn’t take the 
time to give his own expression to an idea. Origi- 
nal expression does not necessarily mean saying 
something in an extravagant way. Expressions 
are original when it is discovered that the author 
has seen something in a certain object which no 
one else has seen. If two people were to watch a 
sunset, witness a horse race, or drive a motor 
car for the first time, neither would experience 
identical emotional reactions. Therefore why 
should they both write about it in the same way? 
If you describe a beautiful girl in evening wrap 
and satin slippers crossing a muddy road at 
midnight, don’t write the description in words 
and phrases you know other authors would use 
in the same situation ; let this picture of the girl 
so form an impression upon your own mind that 
you tell about her in a way you are sure no one 
else will tell about her. The artist finds methods 
of original expression without a great deal of 
effort ; but the craftsman must spend more time 
on one given thing before he can infuse it with 
his personality. Therefore, if you are a crafts- 
man, be an effective one. Avoid trite figures of 
speech. In writing narrative, don’t resort to old 
adages, maxims, proverbs, or any old, common 
and often repeated saying. If you are unable to 
give your own personality to a piece of writing, 
you will accomplish very little by patterning the 
writings of others. Make your work new by 
making it your own. 


Sentimentality 

It is frequently said of beginning writers — 
and this does not apply to women any more than 
it does to men — that their work is maudlin with 
sentimentality. Writers thus criticized immedi- 
ately defend their work by saying that sentiment 
is a wholesome emotional reaction and therefore 
they are justified in being sentimental. It must 
be understood, however, that the criticism is not 
of sentiment, but of sentimentality. When this 
is made known to the writer, he asks, “Well, 
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what is the difference between sentiment and 
sentimentality ?” If we define sentiment as sen- 
sibility, feeling, tender susceptibility, we can 
only define sentimentality by saying it is an ex- 
cess of these emotions. Sentimentality is emo- 
tional extravagance. This extravagance goes be- 
yond the bounds of natural restraint and creates 
an effect that is ridiculous, maudlin and weak. 
It is difficult to draw a line between sentiment 
and sentimentality, for that which may appear 
as wholesome sentiment to one may be rank 
sentimentality to another. It is a reasonably safe 
rule to follow that as long as we give the people 
in our stories sufficient character strength, we 
don’t have to worry about their slipping into the 
lukewarm oil of sentimentality. 

We can also avoid the subjects which of them- 
selves inspire sentimentality. The aged mother, 
the crippled child, the struggling and virtuous 
working girl, these lend themselves to much 
that is maudlin. In many cases it is not the 
subject, but the writer’s method of treating it 
that gives the reader a squeamish feeling. The 
subject of a crippled child, written by an artist 
who appreciates the value of restraint, may re- 
sult in a work of beauty; but the person of a 
naturally sentimental nature may be apt to treat 
this theme with so much abandonment of emo- 
tion that the work is little more than a frothy 
collection of words. The beginning writer is in- 
clined to overwrite when writing sentiment. It 
is frequently pitifully obvious that he is trying 
to “touch the hearts” of his readers. He resorts 
to phraseology that is weak and holds little check 
on his use of descriptive words. In the crippled 
child story, it would not be unusual to find such 
expressions as “the dear little soul”, “the sweet 
child”, “the long-suffering little patient”, “his 
dear, brave smile”, “his great patient eyes”, and 
numerous others of the same unrestrained 
calibre. Genuine sentiment is one of the most 
effective emotions to be portrayed by the writer, 
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but unless he can keep it from escaping its nat- 
ural bounds — where it is reserved and beauti- 
ful — he had best abandon the desire to “wring 
the hearts” of his readers. 


Reader Appeal 

It is likely to be a great help to the writer who 
writes stories for the popular magazines if he 
forms a mental picture of the type of person or 
persons who will read his stories. If the story 
he wishes to put across is a smart, sophisticated 
yarn, for instance, let him visualize the group of 
readers who would be interested in this type of 
story. Then let him narrow his group down to 
one person, and, as his work advances, let him 
imagine that he is writing his story for the one 
person. Frequently he can find a person in real 
life, a friend, or some one of his acquaintance, 
who could well represent the class of people he 
is trying to reach. His work can be written as 
though this person is the audience and he the 
actor who is trying to give a masterful perform- 
ance in front of this audience. He must know 
the likes and dislikes of his audience. He must do 
nothing to offend. It is his job to please. The 
more satisfactorily he pleases, the more value 
will be attached to his story. 

It seems that many beginning writers try to 
write stories for the popular magazines when 
they have no conception of the people who read 
these magazines. It is as though the writers write 
only to please themselves. This attitude is a com- 
mendable one if the person is really writing 
literature ; but the commercial writer must write 
to please — not only himself, but his audience. 
He must see that audience as one great body ; he 
must learn its whims, its philosophy, its tastes, 
its attitudes, its mental scope, its great human- 
ness. Then, having satisfied himself that his 
fingers are on the very pulse of this audience, he 
must write to please them so that they in turn 
will reward him by their enthusiastic appraisal 
of his work. 





DREWR Y — (Continued from page 21) 


by Isaac L. Rice, and was first edited by Loret- 
tus Metcalf (1886-1891). Other editors have 
been Walter Hines Page (1891-1895), Joseph 
M. Rice (1897-1907), Frederic T. Cooper 
(1907-1909), Mitchell Kennerley (1910- 
1916), H. Thomas Richard, Edwin Wildman 
(1916-1920), George Harvey Payne (1920- 
1923), and Mr. Leach since 1923. From 1895 to 


1897, Mr. Rice, the founder, edited the maga- 
zine. Dr. B. Russell Hirts edited the periodical 
a few months between the regimes of Messrs. 
Cooper and Kennerley. 

In view of the fact that the Century is now a 
part of the title of this magazine — The Forum- 
Century —a word should, perhaps, be said 
about this distinguished old magazine. Reference 
already has been made to the superior quality of 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the cur- 
rent needs of various periodicals comes directly from 
the editors, who are responsible for the statements and 
to whom any questions should be addressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a 
sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market lists, 
such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, 
Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British Markets, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


SYNDICATES 


The George Matthew Adams Service — 444 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Jessie A. Sleight, Editor. 
“Comic strips, cartoons, unique continuous features 
(500 words) for daily release; fiction (novel length 
only). No short fiction, no news material, no poetry. 
Buys syndicate rights, and share in all other rights. 
Pays according to various arrangements. Reports within 
two weeks. Copyright usually in name of Syndicate. We 


are overstocked with newspaper serials just now.” 
Associated Editors — 1032 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. W. Boyce Morgan, Editor. Material for 
a weekly page for boys and girls, 8 to 15 years. Length, 
up to 900 words. Authoritative articles and series op 
subjects of interest to this age group. Not in the market 
for fiction at this time. No verse. Pays 4¢ to 1¢ a word, 
one month or more preceding publication in client news. 
papers. “Most of our material is staff-prepared or ob- 
tained from regular contributors, but we do buy ex. 
ceptionally good stuff. Particularly interested in articles 
of about 800 words, but suggest queries on subjects.” 
The Associated Newspapers — New York City. Not 
in the market at this time. See The Bell Syndicate, Inc, 
Associated Press Feature Service — 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Wilson Hicks, Executive Edi- 
tor. Novels of romance and adventure, with familiar 
American backgrounds and clean, fast-moving action. 
Length, 37 to 53 chapters: first chapter, 2000 words: 
next five or six chapters, 1200 words each; one-third of 
remainder, 1200 words each; balance, 1800 words each. 
Mystery and detective stories are considered, but are 
rarely used because of slight demand. Short stories not 
considered. Pays according to merit, on acceptance. 
Bartlett Service — 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colorado. 
M. A. Bartlett, Managing Editor. Business-building 
articles and money-making merchandising ideas, based 


























the periodical under the aegis of Holland, Smith, 
and Gilder in The World editorial. H. L. 
Mencken, in his “Prejudices: First Series”, 
commenting upon the Century in the early days: 

“The Century not only threw all the old tra- 
ditions overboard ; it established new traditions 
almost at once. For the first time a great maga- 
zine began to take notice of the daily life of the 
American people. It started with a truly great 
series of articles on the Civil War; it plunged 
into contemporary politics; it eagerly sought 
out and encouraged new writers ; it began print- 
ing decent pictures instead of the old chromos ; 
it forced itself by the sheer originality and enter- 
prise of its editing, upon the public attention. 
American literature owes more to the Century 
than to any other magazine. It was the first ‘lit- 
erary’ periodical to arrest and interest the really 
first class men of the country. Almost every- 
thing that is good in the American magazine 
today, almost everything that sets it above the 
English magazine or the continental magazine, 
stems from the Century.” 

In more recent times, the Century reached the 
peak of its prestige under the editorship of Dr. 
Glenn Frank, now president of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the 1920s. Associated with Dr. 
Frank was Carl Van Doren as literary editor. 





In recognition of Dr. Frank’s contributions 
through the pages of the Century to the devel- 
opment of an American public mind that would 
avoid alike stupid reaction and reckless radical- 
ism, the University of Michigan in 1924 con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters. The next year he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Commenting upon the Century under Dr. 
Frank, Professor Whipple has written: “It had 
pretty badly disintegrated when Frank took 
hold. Yet it deserves more credit than it some- 
times gets, for it helped to blaze the trail for the 
Mercury, the new Harper's, and the Forum. 
Others learned from its experiments — what 
people did not want.” 

As was noted in the World editorial, the Cen- 
tury was established in 1870 and was known as 
Scribner's until 1881. Editors of the magazine 
have included Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland 
(1870-1881), Richard Watson Gilder (1881- 
1909), Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson (1909- 
1913), Robert Sterling Yard (1913-1914), 
Douglas Z. Doty (1914-1917), T. R. Smith 
(1917-1921), Glenn Frank (1921-1925), and 
Hewitt H. Howland, from 1925 until the ab- 
sorption of the magazine by The Forum. 
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on interviews with successful merchants in all retail 
fields west of the Mississippi — illustrated if possible. 
Shorts, 150 to 500 words; features, 500 to 1200 words. 
Payment first of month following receipt of publishers’ 
checks. “All work handled on commission basis, rate 
varying with quality of work.” 

Burba Service — Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. Howard 
Burba, Editor. Editorials, editorial paragraphs, para- 
graph wisecracks, human-interest features. Taboos 
poetry, comics, household, and arts material. Outright 
purchase on acceptance. 

The Bell Syndicate, Inc.— New York City. This 
syndicate is not taking on any new features at this time. 
It has a large list of services and intends to concentrate 
on that list for the next few months. 

The Devil Dog Syndicate—33 Delmonico Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. James J. Stewart, Editor. Until re- 
cently this syndicate has been a market for sports news 
and sports features only, but now buys motion picture 
plots and scenarios. Sports manuscripts must be au- 
thentic and non-fiction; only series of at least fifteen 
daily installments (any lengths) will be considered. 
Motion picture matter may be in either scenario or 
story (plot) form; may be of any length. Rates are 
usually spot cash unless there is a bonus or royalties 
attached. For the return of manuscripts, self-addressed 
and stamped envelopes must be enclosed. 

Fact Fiction Syndicate — 649 Macon St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor. Articles on lives of 
well-known men in business, art, and other fields; 
descriptions of factories and industrial plants ; stories of 
fishing, hunting and adventure with a fact background; 
interest photographs of almost any subject; miscella- 
neous material of a fact nature. Also book-length novels 
suitable for division into 52 weekly installments of 2000 
to 2500 words each; any popular type. Stories with a 
Scandinavian interest or background will be considered 
for European outlets. Now seeking copy for a group of 
weekly newspapers, and a release for a group of house 
organs for a large industrial credit corporation. Do not 
forward book manuscripts unless requested to do so; 
send a detailed outline first. The editor reports that 
during the next few months some short-short stories 
and conventional length stories will be considered. 

Famous Features Syndicate — 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Leslie Fulenwider. “At this time we are 
interested only in articles and fiction (from short shorts 
to book length) suitable for magazines. Payment upon 
acceptance — material determines the rate.” 

Gruber Service—11 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Edward Gruber, Editor. Sunday magazine fea- 
tures — illustrated. Length 900 to 1500 words. Subjects 
must be non-encyclopedical ; preferably oddities, inven- 
tions, unusual events, popular scientific material. Pays 
on publication; rates for text vary; illustrations, $1.50 
to $3.00 each. “We are absolutely not in the field for 
newspaper columns, comic strips, and fiction.” 

Holmes Feature Service — 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. G. R. Holmes, Editor. Scientific, business, 
theatrical, and literary material given consideration. 

King Editors’ Features—14 Prospect Place, East 
Orange, N. J. A. Rowden King, Business Manager. 
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A. M. Martin, Editor. “This syndicate wants practical 
articles, usually two to a dozen of 700 to 1200 words 
each in a series, relating to today’s retailing methods in 
any of their many phases. Illustrated by line drawings 
if possible. Usually payment is made upon a royalty 
basis. No jokes or poems.” 

Ledger Syndicate — Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wants for its Sunday Magazine Service, 
“strong, well-written, 2000-word interviews with, or 
articles about front-page celebrities, especially their 
views on problems of love, marriage, beauty and how 
to earn more money; also 3500-word sophisticated fic- 
tion stories of ultra-modern life; comics without con- 
tinuity, that are funny and do not feature underworld 
characters; new-angle daily features carrying a one- 
column cut and about 100 words of text.” 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate — 345 Hudson 
St., New York, N. Y. “We are in the market at present 
for good short-short stories, 1000 words in length. They 
must have an unusual twist or punch at the end to be 
acceptable to us. Also 3000-4000 word stories for Sun- 
day page fiction. We require that they be written in an 
original style. No sentimental, slushy or melodramatic 
stories can make the grade. Original themes, although 
we do like good romantic love stories. We reject all the 
old hackneyed themes and styles.” 

N.C.T.C. News Service — 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. Articles 
of 1000 words on religious subjects of wide interest. 
No fiction and no verse. Rate of payment varies. “We 
are interested in correspondents who have a knowledge 
of local religious affairs.” 

National Features Service — 4035 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D. C. E. Parker, Editor. General 
features of a type which can be continued at least one 
year. Royalty payment. 

National Trade Press Service — 11506 Whitmore 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Has openings for correspondents 
throughout the country. State qualifications. Address 
the Editor. 

P. B. Oakley — Geneva, New York. News photos of 
fires, wrecks, etc. Pays on acceptance. “Return postage 
must be sent.” 

Science Service — 2101 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. Science news au- 
thenticated by competent scientists. Length, about 300 
words. Pays about 1¢ a word, on acceptance. 

The Syndicate Store Merchandiser — 953 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. Preston J. Beil, Editor: “My editorial 
requirements run to short, illustrated write-ups (ac- 
companied by sketches or photographs) of unusual but 
practical variety store displays. I am interested in all 
types — interior as well as window trims.” 

Triton Syndicate, Inc. — Hartford, Conn. J. K. Bolles, 
Editor. Text features, comic strips, two and one column 
comics. No fiction and no verse at present. Rate of pay- 
ment is fifty-fifty split of net returns. “Particularly in- 
terested in features designed for newspaper readers in 
New England and New York state.” 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc. — 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. “In 
the market for 18,000 word novelettes, written in twelve 
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instalments of 1500 words each. A strong love interest 
is preferred — either a straight love story, or combined 
with action, adventure or mystery. A fast-moving plot 
is essential, with a good break at the end of each chap- 
ter. We are also in the market for short short stories, 
1000 to 1500 words in length.” 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate—578 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Sally D. Harris, Assistant 
Editor. This syndicate operates through a staff of perma- 
nent correspondents in leading cities, and all news is 
supplied through this staff. Will consider applications 
for such positions whenever there is a vacancy. Prefers 
to hear from writers who have had some experience in 
writing for trade publications. 

The Watkins Fiction Syndicate — 5085 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. James T. Watkins, Editor. Detective, 
love, adventure and Western stories; all lengths. Plot- 
ting must be clear and well rounded out; action, when 
used, should be fairly rapid. The work of new authors is 
welcomed. At present this syndicate is especially inter- 
ested in love and detective stories of 1800 to 2000 words ; 
must be well written and originally plotted. Pays “%¢ 
to 44¢ a word, on acceptance. “Mss. unaccompanied by a 
self-addressed, fully-stamped envelope cannot be re- 
turned.” 

World Press, Inc.— P. O. Box 1127, San Antonio, 
Texas. Formerly Newspaper Enterprises, Inc. Original 
ideas for advertising or newspaper features. Taboos 
ordinary or amateur stuff. Interested mainly in the 
creation of advertising campaigns for generalized types 
of business. 

Note: The following syndicates were queried regard- 
ing their needs and requirements, but at the time of go- 
ing to press they had not replied to our questionnaire. 
Writers are advised, therefore, to make inquiry as to the 
current needs of any of these markets before submitting 
material. 

Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New York. 

Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, Garden City, New York. 

European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federated Press, 32 Union Square, New York. 

Globe Photos, 242 W. 55th St., New York. 

International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. 

Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Junior Feature Syndicate, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Knickerbocker News Service, 1988 Newbold Ave., 
New York. 

Miller Services, Ltd., 302 McKinnon Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 

New Jersey Trade News Bureau, 93 N. Williams St., 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 4lst 
St., New York. 

Pictorial Press Bureau, 1658 Broadway, New York. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Star Newspaper Service, Star Bldg., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, 242 W. 55th 
St., New York. 


HUMOR 


* Publications that had not replied to the question- 
naire at the time of going to press, needs are as stated 
a year ago. 

American Humorist (formerly Clown Magazine) — 
Emaus, Penna. (M) J. I. Rodale, Editor. Extremely 
funny short-shorts, and short humorous essays. Length, 
600 words. Small payments. 

Ballyhoo — 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Norman Anthony, Editor. Humorous cartoons 
and gags; short humorous articles, not over 1200 words. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Bandwagon (the Magazine of the Southwest) — In- 
surance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. (M) Martin 
Heflin, Editor. “Short-short fiction with a sophisticated 
slant; timely articles to 1500 words on Southwestern 
characters, events, anecdotes, etc.; cartoons and one- 
line gag suggestions therefor ; seasonal ideas for covers 
(two-color process), or caricatures carrying out an 
idea for a particular month, such as Washington’s Birth- 
day in February. . . . Material from Oklahomans and 
Texans given special consideration.” Also uses light 
verse. Pays fair rates, ten days after publication. 

Baseball Magazine — 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous verse, 10 to 30 
lines. Limited number of cartoons. Pays %4¢ up, on 
publication. 

* Breezy Stories and Young’s Magazine — 55 W. 3rd. 
St., New York, N. Y. (M) Phil Painter, Editor. Light 
humorous or sophisticated verse about men, women, 
and love: woman from the man’s point of view; or man 
as the woman sees him. No free verse. Pays 25¢ a line, 
on acceptance. 

Burba Service — Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. Howard 
Burba, Editor. Paragraphs of wisecracks and humorous 
editorials. Pays on acceptance. 

* Capper’s Farmer — Topeka, Kansas. (M) Jokes for 
“Homespun Fun” and “Bright Sayings” departments. 
Pays $1, on acceptance. 

* The Chicagoan — 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
(M) William R. Weaver, Editor. Humorous articles, 
sophisticated essays; 1200 to 1500 words. 

* College Life — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(Q) N. L. Pines, Editor. Jokes and short humorous 
articles with college interest. Also light, charming short 
verse, flippant in spirit, 4 to 6 lines. Pays 35¢ to 50¢ 
for jokes ; 1%4¢ up for prose; 25¢ to $1 a line for verse; 
on acceptance. 

Country Gentleman — Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) “Chaff” Department. Anecdotes and 
jokes, 20 to 200 words; humorous verse, 4 to 20 lines. 





Also newspaper “breaks” (clipping must be sent). A 
few cartoons used. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Film Fun— 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Lester Grady, Editor. Jokes, quips, epigrams. Pays 
$1.50 to $2, on acceptance. 

Gay Book Magazine — 201 North Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. (Q) Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. Short 
stories, 1000 to 2500 words; humorous situations; 
quickly moving, compact, clever plot ; amusing dialogue ; 
sophisticated sex angle. “This is primarily a humor 
magazine, with an unobjectionable but evident sex in- 
terest. Comedy, even in the fiction, is a fixed requisite.” 
Pays up to 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 

Harper’s Bazaar —572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Carmel Snow, Editor. Occasionally uses 
light and humorous articles on social phases: does not 
encourage general contributions. Pays on acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine — 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Humorous or satirical essays and sketches 
for “The Lion’s Mouth” Department. Length, 500 to 
1500 words. Pays about 5¢ a word, on acceptance. 

Hooey — Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) E. J. Smithson, 
Editor. Sophisticated cartoons and ideas for cartoons. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Independent Woman — 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (M) Winifred Willson, Editor. Humorous arti- 
cles, written from woman’s angle. Length, 1500 to 2000 
words. Pays $10 to $25 per article, on acceptance. 

Judge — 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. (M) Jack 
Shuttleworth, Editor. Satire, paragraphs, jokes, epi- 
grams, short verse and humorous articles or stories, not 
over 500 words — the shorter the better. Also humorous 
drawings of all kinds, and in any medium, but preferably 
pen and ink. Cartoons and humorous ideas. Pays on 
publication: $2 to $5 for short jokes and paragraphs; 
3¢ to 7¢ a word for longer material; $10 to $75 for 
drawings ; $5 to $15 for cartoons and humorous ideas. 

* Kansas City Star — Kansas City, Missouri. E. B. 
Garnett, Sunday Editor. “Good humorous material is 
always sought, but it must not be too long and we re- 
serve the right to our own opinion of what is ‘good.’” 
Occasionally uses humorous verse, if it has timely in- 
terest. Pays $10 a column, after publication. 

Life — 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) George 
T. Eggleston, Editor. Short humorous sketches up to 
1200 words. Also “Life Lines” and some short humorous 
verse. Pays on acceptance: 5¢ to 8¢ a word for prose; 
$3 for topical paragraphs; 50¢ a line for verse. 

The New Yorker — 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
(W) Humorous short stories, 400 to 2000 words in 
length; factual and biographical material up to 2500 
words. Also light satirical verse and lyrics, anecdotes, 
and ideas for humorous drawings. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. Address all communications to “The 
Editors.” 

The News — 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Pays 
$2 each for every childish saying published (address 
“Bright Sayings”) ; for every letter published on “The 
Most Embarrassing Moment of My Life” (address 
“Embarrassing Moments”); and for every classroom 
boner published (boners are humorous expressions 
found in examination papers, etc.) — must be original 
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and must be funny (address “Classroom Boners”). 
“Unaccepted manuscripts cannot be returned.” 

*Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
George A. Harter, Editor. Jokes and cartoons which 
have an army background. Pays on publication. 

Parents’ Magazine —114 E. 32nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Pays $1 each for amusing children’s say- 
ings, on publication. 

Progressive Grocer —161 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Humor Editor. Original jokes with a 
grocery store or food store slant, preferably grocery 
store situation jokes. Original humorous verse. Humor- 
ous prose up to 400 words. Cartoons and cartoon mate- 
rial. All must have grocery store or food slant. Pays 
$1 for jokes ; $6 for cartoons; on acceptance. 

The Saturday Evening Post — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W) “Post Scripts” Department uses 
short dialogues, jokes, epigrams, occasional short lyrics 
and humorous verse. Short stories and anecdotes (about 
100 words). Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Smokehouse Monthly — Robbinsdale, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) E. J. Smithson, Editor. Jokes, wisecracks, 
cartoons, cartoon suggestions, and epigrams. Humorous 
ballads, hobo rhymes and jingles (length limit for verse, 
80 lines). Pays on acceptance: $2 up for jokes; mini- 
mum 15¢ a line for verse. 

Successful Farming — 1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Buys some humorous 
material and jokes. “If there is such a thing as a truly 
humorous story we’d like to read it.” Pays on acceptance. 

Town Tidings — Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. B. C. 
Webster, Editor. Humorous, sophisticated pieces, of 
about 400 words, which can be given a Buffalo locale. 
Cartoons and short humorous anecdotes. Pays about 1¢ 
a word for prose, after publication. 

Western Trails — 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. Uses some humorous verse on cow- 
boy life. Pays on publication. 

Whiz Bang — Robbinsdale, Minneapolis, Minn. (M) 
E. J. Smithson, Editor. Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural 
editorials, and cartoon suggestions. Fresh, breezy bal- 
lads, parodies, and 4-line verse. Pays $2 up for jokes; 
15¢ a line for verse; on acceptance. 


CURRENT MARKET NEWS 


The Attractive Woman, a new magazine dealing 
with beauty problems, is now being planned by the 
White Cross Safety Service, Inc. The editor reports that 
the publication will be for sale to patrons of beauty 
shops, and will discuss such problems as the care of the 
hair, skin, etc. It will also contain some articles on style 
— the woman attractive mentally and physically. No 
serials. Rate of payment is 1¢ a word; photographs, $1.00 
and up. Address: 25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Genesis, a new “‘little magazine,” carries the sub- 
title: A Magazine for Creative Youth. Henry K. Du- 
cody, Secretary Manager. ‘Our purpose is to publish 
outstanding creative work of new writers in the fields of 
fiction, verse and non-fiction. We are interested in vig- 
orous short stories and sketches, essays, biography, 
poetry, and book reviews. We can use articles on litera- 
ture, drama, music, art. There are no editorial restric- 
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tions as to form, content, pattern or length. We demand 
originality, sincerity and good writing from all contrib- 
utors. Manuscripts submitted should be accompanied 
by a brief biography of the writer — for personal notes 
on contributors. . . . We do not pay for material as 
yet.”’ The publication is a monthly and is priced at $1.50 
a year. Address: 33 West Warren Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The House of Youth is a new quarterly magazine 
for boys and girls from pre-school age through the 
‘teens. Mabella Roen Garatt, Publisher. Needs are 
essays, stories, and articles of almost every nature; also 
poetry and pictures with accompanying notes. Prose 
must not exceed 1500 words; poetry, not more than 20 
lines. Rates of payment are nominal, upon publication. 
The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Address: 516 
Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Independent Woman — 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. The editor, Winifred Willson, reports that 
“since the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, which publishes the monthly, 
has a serious socio-civic program, we are interested in 
articles covering current developments in these fields. 
But we must have a human, readable, anecdotal — per- 
haps even a personal and conversational — approach.” 
Articles, which compose the major part of the contents, 
may deal with business and professional advancement, 
techniques whereby women may achieve satisfying liv- 
ing, women’s status today, emerging social and economic 
problems, controversy, vocations, international mate- 
rial, personality stories, adventure, and humor. A small 
amount of verse is used and a few very short stories, 
particularly those dealing with the problems confront- 
ing business and professional women. Regarding rates, 
the editor says: ‘‘Payment that our limited budget per- 
mits is not in proportion to the standards of excellence 
we require. Good photographs help to sell the article, 
but usually receive no extra payment. We pay from 
$10 to $35 for articles and $2 or $3 for verse.” It is advis- 
able to query the editor or study a copy of this maga- 
zine before submitting material. 

Mechanics and Handicraft — 22 West 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor. In the mar- 
ket for experimental, construction, and how-to-make-it 
articles; also popular scientific articles and scientific 
news photos. Payment before publication; rate not 
given. 

Merry-Go-Round, listed in British Markets (No- 
vember 1935) has moved to Benfleet Hall, Sutton, Sur- 
rey. Former address, Tekels Park, Camberley, Surrey. 

Modern Romances — 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Helen J. Day, Editor. First person stories of 
real life, based on human interest problems and told 
from fresh angles and new viewpoints. Leading charac- 
ter must retain the reader's interest. Stories must have a 
verisimilitude to life as it is lived in this country. No 
gangster or underworld stories. 

Ozark Magazine — Romance, Arkansas. Claude E. 
Johnson, Editor. Short stories, poems, essays and char- 
acter sketches of a hill flavor, depicting the life of the 
true hill-billy. Payment on acceptance; rate from 1¢ to 
2¢ a word, according to value of material. 


Pageant — 4803 Front St., Philadelphia, Penna. A 
new magazine of the single act drama in the market for 
original one-act plays of high quality and preferably 
with a social outlook. Choreographies, articles relating 
to the one-act play, and similar material are wanted, 
Payment on publication, minimum, $5.00 a piece. The 
editors are Fleming Farquhar and Oliver Lear. 

Practical Builder, the first issue of which is sched- 
uled for January, is now in the market for contributions, 
Brief articles, limited to 300 words, that apply directly 
to the practical problems of building contractors — 
illustrated if possible. News items of interest to con- 
tractors generally. Humanizing illustrations, including 
pictures of individuals, and pictures of general interest to 
builders, suitable for a ‘‘picture page.’’ Will pay on 
publication, 60¢ per column inch. The managing editor, 
Phil H. Hanna, reports that this magazine will be ex- 
clusively a building contractor’s publication and will be 
edited primarily for the benefit of the small contractor, 
Material submitted must meet these requirements, 
Address: 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Rosicrucian Magazine, Oceanside, California, 
reports that it is not paying for material at this time 
except by subscriptions to the magazine. 

Sports Illustrated is a new national all-sport maga- 
zine. Formerly Golf Illustrated, it has been completely 
reorganized by a group of young well-known publishers, 
headed by Dr. Kurt Simon. Ronald Kirkbride, Editor. 
First rate articles and short stories on sports are wanted; 
length, 800 to 3000 words. Must have action and be of 
unusual national interest. Action pictures, photographs 
and line drawings illustrating articles are an important 
consideration in their acceptance. Payment on publica- 
tion; rates 1¢ a word and up. Address: 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Story Parade is a new magazine for boys and girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve. Barbara Nolen, 
Literary Editor, reports, “‘We are looking for first rate 
material for the ‘middle-aged’ child; not only stories, 
but short plays, music, poetry, and realistic articles on 
our changing world, not over 2500 words in length. For 
the present, we are not in the market for long serials, but 
we can consider groups of related stories or individual 
chapters from forthcoming books.” Editorial offices are 
at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Tanager, a bi-monthly of Grinnell (Box 66), 
Iowa, is in the market for short stories and articles, 
preferably under 5000 words. It also uses both short 
lyrics and long poems. No payment at the present 
time. 

Voyager, one of the newer magazines, is in the mar- 
ket for articles (500 to 1500 words) of a semi-fictitious 
or humorous nature about Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Mexico, California, Canada, Eng- 
land and France. Not interested in straight description; 
articles or fiction pieces must tell a real story of human 
or topical interest; each item must have a real point to 
it and be definitely original. Payment is $20 for each 
piece published if accompanied by photographs; $15 
without photographs. The editor, Morrill Cody, further 
reports: ‘‘We are also interested in short anecdotes per- 
taining to the countries listed, of 100 to 500 words in 
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length, for which we will pay on the basis of $10 a col- 
umn. A column is approximately 330 words.”’ Address is 
5 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 

A reader has reported that the Cherrylander, Trav- 
erse City, Michigan, has not replied to his manuscript 
or letter of inquiry. Another reader reports a similar 
experience with the Economic Forum, New York. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury, 
Vermont, will award two scholarships (free tuition) for 
the 1936 session of the Bread Loaf School of English: 
one scholarship to the college student winning an At- 
lantic Prize for the best essay, best story, or best poem 
in the 1935-1936 Atlantic Contest for College Students; 
one scholarship to the instructor of that student. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., offer four prizes of £50 
each for book rights in the winning entries in the follow- 
ing categories: (A) Modern Adventure Stories for Boys 
and Girls, (B) Animal Stories, (C) Stories of Modern 
Exploration, (D) Adventure Stories for Boys Dealing 
with Aeroplanes and the Air. Manuscripts must be origi- 
nal and suitable for children from eight years of age 
upwards, Length, from 40,000 to 50,000 words. Fairy 
stories and fantasies are not wanted; series of short 
stories will not be considered. Contributors may enter 
for any or all four competitions, but should mark their 
entries (A), (B), (C), (D). Contest closes April 30, 1936. 
For further information address the Competition 
Editor, Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho 
Square, London, W. 1, England. 


The Bross Prize, an award of $15,000, has been an- 
nounced by the Bross Foundation, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. This prize will be given in an inter- 
national literary competition for the best book or manu- 
script heretofore unpublished on the connection, re- 
lation and mutual bearing of the humanities, the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, the biological sciences, or 
any branch of knowledge with and on the Christian re- 
ligion. “‘The offer must be open to scientific men, the 
Christian philosophers and historians of all nations.” 
Manuscripts should be not less than 60,000 words. 
Closing date is September 1, 1939, and the prize will be 
given on January 1, 1940. 

This is a special award of the Bross Foundation made 
every fifty years for a single book. The Foundation, 
which was established by William Bross in memory of 
his son, Nathaniel, comprises other features as well. 
Decennial awards have been made in the past for manu- 
scripts published and called the Bross Library; also the 
appointment of special writers has been made from time 
to time. 


The Industrial Associates, 154 Nassau St., New 
York, are offering a weekly prize of $5 for the best 
published description, question, criticism, or general 
discussion on ‘Reciprocating Currency.” Publication 
may be by a newspaper, a trade or class periodical, a 
Magazine of general circulation, or any other medium 
published periodically for sale or distribution. 
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The material may be of any length, and may be in 
the form of an original article, an editorial, a letter to 
the editor, an open letter addressed to anyone, report 
of a talk or debate. The subject matter may be either in 
favor of or opposed to ‘‘Reciprocating Currency.” The 
entry must show the name of the publication, date of 
issue, and name of entrant in connection with his or her 
entry. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, has asked 
us to announce that its mystery novel contest closed 
on July 31, 1935. The name of the winner will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


The Educational Guide of America, Charleston, 
West Virginia, has discontinued its essay contest. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition — A prize of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne 
Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly is offering prizes for best 
essays, stories and poems, to students enrolled on its 
College and School Lists during the 1935-1936 term. 
There are three $50 prizes and six $25 prizes. For de- 
tailed information address the publication at 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 


Submit your own typewritten book MS. — 
prose or poetry — to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W., Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE WRITING ART 


**... A book about writing by great writers, of rare 
interest to all writers . . . . Those who have a crafts- 
man’s reverence for their art . ... The extracts are 
concerned in one way or another with the writer’s 
methods, ideas, principles, or attitude toward his 
art."’— The New York Times. 


Price $2 or with THE Writer for one year, $4 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for less 
than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c and 30c 
for book length. 2c per line for short poems, 1c for 
long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Wespers 
cA Magazine of ‘Beautiful Poetry 
Prizes Every Month 
$1.00 a year 20c a copy 
966 East 25th Street Paterson, New Jersey 








SPECIAL WINTER SALE 


Our first-quality writers’ stationery reduced for this sale to less 
than you pay for ow materials. Kraft envelopes (none heavier 
sold) 25, 9 x 12 and 25, 9% x 12%, $1.25. 25, 6 x 9 and 25, ous 
944, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 (for two folds of the script) 80c. 
Hammermill Bond paper, 8% x 11, 500 sheets; light weight, $1.15, 
heavy, $1.45. Ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1.25. Samples 5c. West of Rock- 
ies, add 15%. NoC.O.D.'s. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. W. 
4415 Center Avenue (Since 1929) Pittsburgh, Penna. 











The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


) TRADE JOURNALS December, 1935 

) BRITISH MARKETS November, 1935 

) GREETING-CARD VERSE. .November, 1935 

) FICTION (all lengths) October, 1935 

September, 1935 

August, 1935 
August, 1935 

) INDUSTRY & SCIENCE 

) HOUSE & GARDEN 

) SPORTING & OUTDOOR 

) ADVENTURE & MYSTERY (Pulps) June, 1935 

) DENOMINATIONAL 

) DRAMA & RADIO April, 1935 

March, 1935 


IN THIS ISSUE: Syndicates — Humor 
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THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 








The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company — “Fifth Novel Competition” for the 
most interesting unpublished work of fiction submitted 
before March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of 
$10,000. For details address: Fifth Novel Competition. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, for its Ninth Annual Contest is of- 
fering a prize of $20 for the best essay on “Authors I 
have Met.”’ The essay may deal with one or more 
authors of note whom the participant has actually 
known, met, heard lecture, or even merely seen. Length, 
approximately 1000 words. Contest closes June 1, 1936. 
“Inquiries will be welcome.” 


The Jewish Publication Society is offering a prize 
of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society at Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union through the “‘Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest” 
offers $100 in prizes for orations and declamations on the 
value of total abstinence. Contest closes March 31, 1936. 
Detailed information may be obtained free for postage 
from National W.C.T.U. Publishing House, Evanston, 
Illinois. See August WRITER. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 
offered annually for the best short stories by American 
authors published in American periodicals. 


The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers 
$7.50 in prizes for the best essay, poem, short story, let- 
ter of criticism, linoleum cut and article, submitted each 
month until March 1, 1936, and a grand prize of $5.00 
for the best single entry made during that time. Contest 
open only to subscribers. 


The James D. Phelan Awards in Literature and 
Art have been announced as follows: one $1,000 fellow- 
ship in literature, open to writers of fiction, biography, 
historical narrative, and verse narrative; one $1,000 
fellowship in art, open to those devoting themselves to 
painting. Applicants must be native-born citizens of 
California and be between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. Application should be made on or before 
February 15, 1936. Address: James D. Phelan Awards 
in Literature and Art, 658 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, California. 
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